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TP’s co-creator discusses The Six Messiahs, 
writing, and the current state of television! 


Why does Wrapped in Plastic devote so much space to 
seemingly non-Twin Peaks material? We've been asked 
this question only occasionally up to this point, but it’s 
bound to come up more and more as time goes on: who 
caresabout Onthe Airor Route 66 or Boxing Helenaor Tetsuo 
or American Chronicles or The X-Files or Moon Over Miamior 
whatever new theatrical or TV movie that happens to star 
some TP actor? 

The reason is not that we can’t find enough TP-related 
material to fill up the magazine. That should be obvious; 
we consistently overrun our thirty-two-page allotment per 
issue. 

There are at least three reasons for the inclusion of 
material slightly off the beaten path. 

(1) Twin Peaks is an amazingly complex work. It not 
only combines several storytelling genres in a unique way, 
it also alludes to aspects of philosophy, religion, satire, 
literature, and more. A thorough examination of the 
series requires a look at apparently unrelated subjects to 
see how (or if) they impacted Peaks and vice versa. 

We feel an obligation to the continuing interest in the 
series. We are not responsible for the current level of 
support; the Bravo channel can probably claim the primary 


honor in that category. But we feel that these fans 
deserve the best, most complete coverage that we are able 
to produce right now. As such, when we publish a “Harley 
Peyton Issue,” we want it to be the ultimate Peyton 
publication possible for us at the time. This requires that 
we cover not only his TP work, but his previous and 
subsequent writing. When we produce a “Sheryl Lee 
Issue,” we need to include “Love, Lies & Murder,” “Salome,” 
“Who Killed Brett Penance,” and the like. In our inter- 
views, we’re going to discuss—as much as time allows— 
both the TP work and the non-7P work. 

To understand Twin Peaks as fully as possible, it 
needs to be seen not just in the context of Lynch’s and 
Frost’s other work, but in the context of many other 
contributors’ work. Some are immediately obvious, such 
as MacLachlan’s role in Blue Velvet vis-a-vis Twin Peaks. 
Others are natural explorations (Nance, for instance), 
while still others make sense upon some reflection (such 
as Ferrer and Davis). The point is that Twin Peaks 
expands into other vistas, and a complete examination of 
the series should see where those other paths lead, and 
how they might relate to our primary object of study. 

(2) The show is television’s best dramatic series for 
many reasons. Primary among them is the initial con- 
struction of the show by David Lynch and Mark Frost. It 
would have taken total ineptness to ruin the series after 
that solid foundation. However, a superior series was not 
inevitable; it took the contributions of many, many tal- 
ented individuals: actors MacLachlan, Lee, Fenn, Wise, 
Boyle, Strobel, Horse, Tamblyn, Nance, Amick, DaRe, 
Coulson, Ferrer, Davis, and lots more; writers Peyton, 
Engels, and others; directors Hunter, Keaton, Deschanel, 
Rathborne, Holland, and others. Although we don’t keep 
up with all of them equally, we admit that part of the 
reason we like Twin Peaks is because of the quality work 
of these people. In other words, we not only like them 
because of Twin Peaks; we also like Twin Peaks because of 
them. It’s logical that we would want to examine their 
other work, even if it has no substantial relation to TP. 

(3) Quite simply, we have a variety of interests. So we 
not only see the need to explore some of these other 
avenues, we genuinely enjoy doing it. 

This should be obvious from the different magazines 
we publish—okay, it’s not as varied as if we published 
Wrapped in Plastic, Cosmopolitan, and Sports Illustrated. 
But our entire world does not revolve exclusively around 
Twin Peaks. The world is a large place with many 
interesting things. We love Twin Peaks, but we're also 
fascinated by comics, television production, religion, film, 
politics, art, philosophy, and more. These additional 
interests, we believe, do not make WIP weaker by creating 
a diluted publication; they make it stronger by providing 
analyses from various perspectives. They keep the maga- 
zine from becoming narrow and claustrophobic. 

Wrapped in Plastic’s starting point is always Twin 
Peaks. It will not evolve into anything else. It will not 
transmogrify into an X-Files magazine or a general televi- 
sion magazine or something else. (Our unofficial subtitle 
for Spectrum, by the way, is “The magazine of everything 
except Twin Peaks.”) 

But Twin Peaks opens into a wide world, and we’re just 
beginning to take a look around. 

Craig Miller 

John Thorne 
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an Interview with Mark Frost: 
Looking iBevyona tine Boraers 


This is our second major interview with 
Mark Frost. In our first, published in WIP 
8 and 9, we talked with Frost about his 
latest book, The List of 7, in addition to 
asking some questions about Twin Peaks. 
For this interview, however, we set the 
topic of Twin Peaks aside and concen- 
trated on Frost's new novel, The Six Mes- 
siahs, and about writing and television in 
general. 

Although we did not discuss Twin 
Peaks this time around, we believe the 
interview provides many insights into the 
creation of that show, even though it is 
never addressed directly. One of the most 
interesting comments by Frost is his rejec- 
tion of the idea that some of the current, 
acclaimed dramas have reinvigorated the 
“television wasteland.” NYPD Blue and 
ER are simply “another spin on very famil- 
iar territory—cops and doctors.” This com- 
ment reveals much about not only Frost, 
but about why his television work—Twin 
Peaks, American Chronicles, and On 
The Air in recent years—is of such high 
quality. He is not content with, say, a 
“better cop show,” but with creating new 
types of categories. (As Cooper says in 
episode #2011: “I've started to focus out 
beyond the end of the board. On a bigger game.”) Twin Peaks ts 
not just an improvement on night-time soap operas, but such a 
different kind of soap that the description becomes almost mean- 
ingless. On The Air ts, likewise, difficult to place into any of the 
usual genres. 

Frost’s determination to break beyond pre-set boundanes 
continues in The Six Messiahs, his sequel to The List of 7. Our 
review appears on page 15, but first, here is our interview. Craig 
Miller and John Thorne conducted it by phone on May 5, 1995. John 
transcribed it, and Craig and John edited it. Our thanks to Frost, 
his secretary Susie, and his publicist Grace McQuade. 

Miller: In our previous interview you described The List of 7 as 
a “late- Victorian metaphysical adventure story.” Would you use that 
description for The Six Messiahs? 

Frost: Oh no, not at all. | think it is quite an American book 
in tone, in contrast to the last one. Because ninety-five 
percent of the book takes place either on the way to America 
or in America, | adopted a different style, more appropriate to 
that setting. A lot of it actually takes place in the West. There’s 
some argument that it is at least one-third Western. I wanted 
to give up the Victorian Gothic/English syntax, because it is 
really about the New World more than it is about that old era. 
It is about the coming of the West and the coming of America, 
and the rise of, I think, a particularly American kind of 
religious fanaticism that results in what happens in New City. 
Cm: If the marketing people at Morrow asked, “Mark, how do we list 
this book?”, what would you suggest? 

MF: | think it’s an American frontier adventure story with 
some elements of mysticism and...flaughs] there’s so much in 
the book! There are a lot of different characters and a lot of 
different story threads. It’s difficult to pin it down to one 
marketing phrase. | know they're using that image on the 
cover— 

CM: The Daniel Horne painting? 


MF: Yeah, it wraps around the back, 
and there will be lots of other charac 
ters from the book depicted in that 
painting.* You should get the idea from 
the story that we’re headed toward 
something apocalyptic and that we're 
coming at it from a lot of different 
directions. 

CM: In some ways the book is reminiscent 
of Stephen King’s The Stand—the huge 
cast of characters, a major confrontation 
between good and evil in the desert. 
MF: | think they met in Las Vegas. 
Somebody else had mentioned that com- 
parison. Of course people can make 
whatever comparisons they like, but 
The Sw Messiahs is a little more con- 
cerned about what's happening on the 
Earth. The Stand goes way into the 
Devil being incarnated. I read The 
Stand twenty years ago and haven’t 
been back to it since. That’s my only 
memory of it. 

CM: The Six Messiahs has more of a 
philosophical and theological element go- 
ing through it. In fact, I think such ele- 
ments were much better integrated into 
this book than The List of 7. Have you 
have any formal training in this area of 
study, or are you self-taught? 

MF: I’m self-taught. I don’t think I ever took a philosophy or 
theology course in my life, but it’s been a life-long interest. The 
idea that all these people from different religions are drawn to 
the same mystery which may have an answer that satisfies all 
of them is a real interest of mine. That seems to be, to me, a 
movement that’s actually alive in the world, with religions 


finding common ground and reaching the same conclusions. 


Even science has joined in the battle, and that’s Doyle’s role— 
to be the rational mind along with all these priests, and rabbis, 
and Samurai warriors. They're all moving toward the same 
conclusions. 

CM: It is interesting to read the different characters explain their 
philosophies—it allows for some depth. A number of different 
philosophies are explored in the book. Do you, yourself, sway back 
and forth among them, working out the evidence to see if they hold 
up? They seem amazingly well-reasoned, as if you'd worked them 
through in some detail. 

MF: | had. That was the reason | went into the first-person 
voices for each character, so that we could hear that internal 
argument going on, or that internal process of reaching those 
conclusions. That echoes my own thinking about all those 
things. | have this way—I don’t know whether to call it an 
affliction or a blessing—of seeing all the sides of every 
argument I’m ever confronted with. Even the bad guys. When 
Alexander tries to explain his thought process to Jacob Stern, 
I was fully committed to that! I thought, “Well this guy makes 
some sense!” It kind of scared me a little bit! 

CM: When Jacob Stern is talking with Eileen, he reveals a “wait- 


*Apparently the publisher changed its mind; the hardcover 
version does not feature a wrap-around cover painting, so the 
“other characters” are not seen. Perhaps the complete 
painting will be used for the paperback release. 
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and-see” attitude about some ultimate religious questions. Is this 
also Mark Frost speaking? 

MF: Yeah. In his instance it’s the point of view of someone 
who has got to such an advanced age and such an advanced 
stage of study that he has just embraced uncertainty as his 
modus operandi. He doesn’t know if there is an afterlife, but 
he probably won’t have to wait long to find out! /Laughter] | 
think that does echo my own point of view on that topic. 
CM: Later, during Reverend Day’s exchange with Stern, Day’s evil 
philosophy is internally consistent, but once you step outside his 
mind for a moment you realize he is totally insane. Was it your 
purpose to have that sort of duality? 

MF: In my experience with writing characters, villains don’t 
think that they’re villains. They think they have the world by 
the tail, they’ve got it figured out, and what they’re doing is for 
the greater good—at least for their greater good. For Alexander 
to have done as much as he has with that place and those 
people, he has to have an ideol- 
ogy that is so thoroughly power- 
ful—not just to others, but to 
himself—that he is able to mani- 
fest the whole thing. That was 
a very important part of the book 
for me—to give him his say. 
CM: The List of 7 involves a 
Satanic plot to undermine the 
world’s political system. The Six 
Messiahs ts sunilar, although the 
attack ts directed toward the world’s 
dominant religions. Was it your 
intention to emphasize two major 
elements of society—religion and 
politics—or did it just work out that 
way? 

MF: That was very much my 
intention, those being two of the 
pillars of civilization. In the 
first book I wanted to see the 
political structure being chal- 
lenged by men who have no 
basic theological bent—they’re 
simply targeted towards destruc- 
tion. In The Su Messiahs it’s the 
same villain, but the interesting 
thing is we have his transition 
toward the metaphysical—|he] 
transcends politics and goes toe- 
to-toe with the creator of the 
universe. I thought that was a 
progression that Alexander 
would have made. Because once 
you've gotten over your desire to 
conquer the world, what’s left? 
[Laughter] 

CM: Last time we spoke you said 
you might do another book. Where 
would you go from here in the Doyle series? 

MF: Well, | have one more book | want to do, but I don’t know 
if I’m going to do it next. I want to let them age a little bit. It’s 
a book that would take place in the East, in Egypt and India. 
It would go back to the source of all these metaphysical 
questions. I want to bring back Preston, after he’s gone home 
and become the Maharaja, and after Jack has gone to the East 
and disappeared. I think there’s another book to be done 
probably ten years or so down the road in the lives of the 
characters. 

Thorne: Did the 1893 World’s Fair really include a Parliament of 
Religions, as described in The Six Messiahs? 

MF: Absolutely. Hundreds of people had shown up from all 
over the world. The Columbian Exposition is one of the most 
fascinating events in American history. | thoroughly re- 
searched it and was amazed at all the stuff that was going on, 
and all the exhibits. I was also amazed at the point of the view 


they all seemed to hold about the future and where we were 
going. It had unbelievable poignancy to me given what the 
following century turned out to be. I really wanted to include 
a lot of that in the book. 

JT: Speaking of the historical element of the book, how much of the 
Doyle matenal is factual? For instance, did he really come to 
Amenca? 

MF: Yeah, he did. He came on a ship called the Elbe. He 
brought his younger brother. He was brought over by an 
impresario—it wasn’t Rolondo Pepperman, it was a guy who 
had financed a tour. Doyle made it all the way to St. Louis, at 
which point he took a vacation for about a week. I’m not exactly 
sure where he went, but it is my supposition that he made this 
little trip to Arizona! He went to Chicago and St. Louis. | think 
he may have stopped in Cincinnati and New Orleans. He went 
all over. 

JT: Did “Holmes-mania” really grip the country? 

MF: Oh yeah! It was kind of 
like Tuin Peaks-mania. For its 
time, it was unprecedented. 
CM: In the book, Doyle clearly 
wants to move on from his Holmes 
work but is disturbed that his 
fans have not read his other 
work—and that they don’t even 
know such work exists! Is there 
a little bit of autobiographical 
matenal here vis-d-vis you and 
Twin Peaks? 

MF: Let’s just say I had a 
wealth of material to draw from. 
[Laughter] But I can’t complain. 
The List of 7 did become a best- 
seller in paperback. It’s now 
been sold in twenty-four dif- 
ferent countries. So it’s not 
exactly a shrinking violet. 
CM: The book made the USA 
Today best-seller list. 

MF: Yeah, it also got up on the 
Publisher’s Weekly list, which 
is the industry’s bible. It got up 
to number twelve | believe. 
JT: The paperback certainly had 
a great cover, which must have 
helped draw attention to it. 

MF: It had a great cover, and 
I realized that the cover for the 
hardcover for The List of 7 was 
a miscalculation. They really 
should have gone this other 
route to begin with. I had 
people calling me up and say- 
ing, “I thought this was the 
story of the Seagram Seven cor- 
poration.” It was something 
that I made sure was corrected with the second one. The cover 
of The Six Messiahs was painted by the same guy [Daniel Horne] 
who did the paperback of The List of 7. When they do the next 
paperback it will have a cut-away cover like the last one. You'll 
see the back of the guy’s head, and when you open it you'll see 
the front, and the guy with the eyes. It will tie into the last 
book. 

JT: Did you have The Six Messiahs in mind when you were writing 
The List of 7? The last time we spoke you mentioned you might 
have some idea of where you would be going with a next book. 
MF: | knew | wanted to do the American angle, and I knew 
I wanted to do something with theology. I didn’t know I was 
going to do the book until I got an offer from the publishers to 
do a sequel before the first one even came out. So | just turned 
it up to boil and plunged in. It took a long time to write because 
there was an awful lot of research, and it has a very intricate 
plot. The outline took a long time to put together. 


Painting by Daniel Horne 
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JT: You probably get these kinds of questions at book signings all 
the time: which book took longer to write? Was one harder than the 
other? 

MF: | think The List of 7 was harder because | hadn't written 
any prose in so long. | just had to get the rust off to get going. 
Once I got the structure for the new book, it flowed pretty 
easily. It took about nine months to complete. 

CM: You mentioned in our previous interview that you had written 
some prose early on. Are there any rare Mark Frost stories out there 
in one form or another? 

MF: Well, | wrote prose all through college, but because | 
started to make a living as a playwright and a screen writer | 
never pursued trying to get anything published. It’s all sitting 
out in a trunk in my garage! It’s probably the best place for it! 
[Laughter] 

CM: Can you work on several writing projects simultaneously, or do 
you need to concentrate on one thing at a time? 

MF: | can manage up to three or four, if they’re in various 
stages. But! can’t actively write more than two at a time. | end 
up working on different things at different stages. At one 
point last year | think | had up to five going. But they were all 
in different stages. 

JT: Can you tell us anything about other book projects you have 
in mind? 

MF: I'm in the process of setting up the next book with a 
publisher right now. I always wanted to do a haunted house 
book. So I’ve got the first five chapters and a very detailed 
outline done for a book called a Stoneheart. 

JT: Would that be contemporary? 

MF: It will be contemporary and a very different kind of story 
from these past two projects. 

CM: What's the status of The List of 7 film? 

MF: | don’t know if you've already heard, but Jim Cameron is 
producing. Guillermo Del Torro is still attached to direct. 
Universal put the project in turn-around in January and 
Cameron, who is a friend of Guillermo’s, read the script and 
loved it. He wanted to do the picture with his company, 
Lightstorm. He'll produce it, and Guillermo will direct it. So 
we're casting now. They're flying to New York next week to 
meet with an actor. This is exactly the right guy for it. I hope 
will have good news to announce within a month. 

CM: What's the projected start-up for shooting? 

MF: That would all depend on the availability of the actors. 
We'll cast Doyle and Sparks and go from there. That’s the 
priority right now. 

JT: Has there been any discussion yet of a Six Messiahs film? 
MF: It’s dependent on the first one. If the first one gets going, 
they'll option the second one and I'll write the script, just to 
be prepared if the first one does real well. I actually think, in 
some ways, the second one is more cinematic. It’s got some 
really good built-in elements for a film. 

JT: Twin Peaks has been described a blend of television genres, 
but The List of 7 and The Six Messiahs are also genre blends. You 
mentioned the Western elements, but there’s certainly the mystery 
and fantasy elements as well. Is this something you're deliberately 
going after? 

MF: | think it’s my personal interest. There are only so many 
stories in the world, and there’s only so many ways to tell 
them. You have to recombine the DNA to come up with 
something that’s unique these days. So, when a story occurs 
to me, I try to think about it as a member of the audience. What 
is it that’s unique about the story that will really pull me in? 
How is it more than just another program, or run-of-the-mill 
story I've seen a thousand times? | try to do something a little 
more off-center and draw together different elements that 
create a different mixing. 

JT: A skillful mixing of genres can revitalize potentially stale 
genres. Were you looking at any of particular genres—historical 
adventure, or even Sherlock Holmes—and thinking they deserved 
to be renewed for another generation? 

MF: Yeah, | think that was a large part of the feeling about 
these two books. Sherlock had become stale in a way. Not to 
the devotees, of course. But for a wide audience | thought it 
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would be interesting to look at him from a different angle—a 
more contemporary angle—and see if he could be re-imagined. 
JT: You mentioned that the haunted house book is next, but are 
there any other genres you'd like to experiment with? 

MF: Actually I've got a science fiction story that I’d like to try. 
It may the next book, or the one after that. I’ve been thinking 
about it for along time. Any genre that will get me to the place 
where I can deal with these issues, and these thematic 
concerns, | think is grist for the mill. 

JT: Do you ever find yourself deciding to explore certain ideas and 
then having to debate which is the best genre for the story? “I've 
got this great idea I want to explore; will it work better as a western 
ora science fiction story?” 

MF: The idea usually pops up and tells me what it’s gonna be. 
It will take on an appearance, it will cloak itself in some sort 
of genre or style. I just follow it. 

CM: In addition to mixing genres, and given your experience in both 
filmand television, have you everconsidered some of the multimedia 
technologies such as CD-ROMs? 

MF: I've had a couple of offers to develop CD-ROMs, and in 
fact a couple of offers to develop things off of projects I've 
worked on. 1 enjoy CD-ROM games. | think they are a 
fascinating new form. In some ways they are more satisfying 
than film. 

CM: The Doyle books would seem to work perfectly for a CD-ROM 
game. 

MF: | think if the movie gets going we'll probably get one 
developed for The List of 7. They require an awfully long lead 
time, so you have to make sure the thing works before you 
invest money in it. I remember we had a Nintendo thing going 
for Twin Peaks for about a year, and then when Twin Peaks got 
canceled they dropped it like a hot rock! /Laughter] 

JT: There have been rumors of aTwin Peaks game floating around 
for years. I guess this confirms that one was in the works. 

MF: | had a series of meetings with a guy from Nintendo, who, 
as I remember, had hyper-hydrosis—excessively sweaty palms. 
He kept wiping his hands all the time. Anyway, the plans just 
kind of fell out. 

CM: We pointed out in WIP 16 that Sheryl Lee has done a couple 
of CD ROM games. 

MF: Yeah, | noticed that. 
that medium. 

CM: Has there been progress on your proposed mini-series about 
the research lab that is studying the soul after death? You 
mentioned the PBS deal fell through. 

MF: Yeah, well PBS fell apart. Their whole superstructure 
kind of collapsed in on itself. I'm employing some elements 
of that [miniseries] in Stoneheart. I'm resurrecting a little of the 
story for the book, so it hasn’t gone away. I’ve decided to just 
drop it as a miniseries and use what | can salvage from it in 
this new story. 

CM: That’s interesting in light of something you told us in your first 
interview. You said, “Ithink that television has become like the great 
Satan in our country. It’s really sapping people’s will to live.” With 
the return of quality hour-long dramas such as Homicide, ER, and 
NYPD Blue, has your opinion about the medium changed? 

MF: Not at all. The two shows that have re-vitalized network 
drama are NYPD Blue and ER, and they're both just another 
spin on very familiar territory—cops and doctors. Those have 
been two of the three staples of television drama since the 
Fifties. What television shows do is try to give people a really 
interesting, yet somehow predictable, experience, within a 
narrow range of storytelling. Those two shows do it extremely 
well, and in ways that are fresh and newly-imagined. They're 
both working for audiences. 

JT: Have you been regularly watching these series? 

MF: | can’t honestly say I get any enjoyment out of watching 
television shows. It’s like a professional golfer watching 
somebody putt for an hour. It’s just doesn’t get me. All I can 
think about are the limitations of time and money that they're 
all operating under, and | say, “Oh, the actor missed that beat,” 
or “That story could have been shaped more effectively,” or 
“That’s a sentimental turn they could have done more with.” 


I wasn’t aware she’d done work in 


It’s a busman’s holiday. I can honestly say | watch sports, and 
that’s about it. Sports is one of the few areas in American life 
where there is any spontaneity left. 

JT: Yet some of the programming on the networks has been very 
good, especially Homicide. It, to me, is almost as freshas whatTwin 
Peaks was. 

MF: Really? I've never actually seen Homicide. 

JT: I've had the feeling lately that things were on the upturn for 
dramatic programming on the networks. 

MF: Well, it may be. | think Bochco did a very smart thing 
by taking NYPD Blue towards the more adult content because 
they do have to compete against cable now. Their audience is 
so fragmented, what is it that is going to distinguish their 
product from anybody else’s? I don’t mean to say that there 
aren't good things on television, it’s just that there is nothing 
that compels me to turn it on every week. 

JT: A number of the people who work on NYPD Blue are the same 
people you worked uth on Hill Street Blues. 

MF: Yeah, and to be honest with you, they’re recycling a lot 
of the same stories we used. 

JT: I got that feeling too. I like NYPD Blue, but J think ER and 
Homicide are superior shows. 

MF: | haven't seen all three enough to 
know. I only saw one episode of ER, 
but it seemed to be very compelling. It 
really moved like a freight train. It had 
a real narrative power to it that seemed 
pretty watchable. 

JT: Do you miss some of the freedoms of 
the television meditum—that is, that you 
have a senal structure and can take time 
to explore characters and plots? You 
mentioned seeing the limitations, but 
when I watch television I see the free- 
doms it has over a film, or even a book, in 
that you can grow characters over time. 
MF: | miss that aspect of it, it’s just 
that it doesn’t come unencumbered. 
There’s so much other stuff that goes 
on around the making of a television 
show that your appreciation of that 
one aspect is fairly diminished by the 
time you do get to appreciate it. So I 
guess the answer is no. 

I’m working on stuff now that is 
really interesting to me. If something 
comes up | have freedom—lI just fin- 
ished a spec screenplay, which is the 
first one I’ve written in eight years. 
And it came up because of this really 
strong feeling I'd been having that had 
been engendered, in part, by all the nonsense about the O.J. 
Simpson trial. This idea just flowed out of me in about a 
month. It’s fun to be able to do that. Again, in a film it’s a 
different discipline. You've got an hour and forty-five minutes 
to tell a really tight story that’s got to wind up like a rubber- 
band, getting tighter and tighter. But film has been shook up 
in the last couple of years, too. Pulp Fiction has opened people’s 
minds to what you can and cannot do with that kind of 
storytelling. Tarantino really fractured the timeline in an 
interesting way. 

CM: Asa writer, is that what you appreciate about books—that you 
can make it two hundred pages, or four hundred pages, or eight 
hundred pages? That you can go in any direction you like, and there 
are no artificial impositions? I imagine it’s like a release from the 
prison of highly-structured television and film screenplays. 

MF: Absolutely! On the money! 

CM: Speaking of screenplays, we’re wondering about the status of 
some other projects. What about True Romance? Is Tim Hunter 
still signed on to direct? 

MF: It’s now called Isn't It Romantic?. We're actually casting 
it right now. It’s at Showtime, and we've hired a director 
named Dan Lerner who comes out of film and television 


movies. He used to be a camera operator for Mike Nichols and 
Warren Beatty, and all these terrific films. He’s got a great eye. 
We're hoping to shoot it this summer. 

CM: So Tim Hunter ts no longer associated with the project? 
MF: No, Tim had a feature come up that he went off to do, so 
I had to find another guy. 

CM: Tell us about the Crazy Horse project. 

MF: Crazy Horse is as dead as Crazy Horse. Deader maybe! 
[Laughter] It was at TNT, and they had hired a writer to work 
on it. We did three drafts with him. Then TNT said, “Well, 
we like what he did, but we'd like you to completely re-write 
it.” That had never been my intention. | just stepped away, 
and I think they started over with it, with some other writer. 
CM: Last time we talked you said you had a Moby Dick screenplay. 
MF: Yeah, Moby Dick is done. Peter Guber is going to produce 
the film with his deal at Sony. I think Roland Joffe is going 
to direct it. They’re now trying to get some of the foreign 
financing to complete the rest of the budget. I hope it will 
happen sometime later this year. 

CM: And what about Flight of Passage? 

MF: Flight of Passage was a project I did for Disney. I just did 
a couple of drafts for them, and | think they’re going to make 
the movie later this year. 

The thing | just finished is a 
screenplay called Affirmative Action. 
That, I hope, will be the next thing | 
get to—well, List of Seven will probably 
be first—but that one will be the next 
I'll work on in detail. 

JT: We’ve heard that American 
Chronicles is out on laserdisc, although 
we haven't seen it. Have you? 

MF: Haven't heard a word about it. 
Whoever does those things never even 
sent me a single one of the Twin Peaks 
laserdiscs. I have never seen them on 
disc. And this is the first I’ve heard 
about Chronicles. 

CM: Someone sent us what looked like a 
catalog entry for American Chronicles 
on laserdisc, but there was no indication 
of where or how to get it. 

MF: Well, I'd love to have them on 
disc. They'd probably look really good. 
CM: We’ve read the screenplay to One 
Saliva Bubble, and it’s hilarious. It re- 
minds us of On The Air. Is that ever 
going to get made? 

MF: That’s really up to David. I don’t 
know what his plans are with it. | 
heard at one point that he was think- 


ing of doing it again. 
CM: We heard that you are a fan of The Prisoner TV senes. 


MF: Oh, | love the show. ITC approached me about maybe 
doing the screenplay for the movie. | don’t know if that’s going 
to happen or not. ITC was bought by Polygram, and one of the 
prize assets was The Prisoner and the rights to a remake. That 
was the last I’ve heard of it. 

CM: Would you be interested in doing the screenplay? 

MF: Yeah, if it had the right director, and it was the right 
situation. I think it would be very interesting. 

CM: Before leaving, is there anything else you'd like to mention? 
MF: | think that’s pretty much up-to-date. I got married again 
since the last time we spoke. My wife is a philosophy major, 
and she’s just finishing up her Ph.D. at USC. 

CM: Iwasa philosophy minor in college. You’ve probably heard the 
old joke that philosophy is the only course in which you know less 
after you’re done than when you started. [Laughter] 

MF: That’s exactly right. As it turns out, our breakfast 
conversations tend to be unbelievably happy. I want to read 
the sports page, and she wants to talk about Schopenhauer! 
[Laughter] — 
CM: Well, thanks for taking the time to talk with us! a 
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Prefer Bloat? 


Shortly after completing 
Blue Velvet, David Lynch met 
Mark Frost, and the two men 
began working together on a 
variety of projects. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these 
projects never came to frui- 
tion. The Lynch/Frost col- 
laboration on One Saliva 
Bubble (a bizarre comedy dis- 
cussed in WIP 9) may be 
their most famous “lost” 
project; another is The 
Lemurians—a television se- 
ries about detectives travel- 
ing around the country 
searching for aliens. Less is 
known about another early 
Lynch/Frost project—the adaptation of Anthony Summers’ 
Goddess, a best-selling Marilyn Monroe biography that exam- 
ined the relationship between Marilyn Monroe and Bobby 
Kennedy. But Twin Peaks fans will be interested to learn that 
the aborted Goddess (retitled by Frost to Venus Descending) had 
significant repercussions in the way Lynch and Frost would 
later shape the Twin Peaks saga. 

Last year, Summers told me that “[Frost and Lynch] and 
associates were exceedingly interested in the book [and it] was 
optioned on a full business basis.” Frost visited Summers’ 
Irish home—possibly in the summer of 1987—to access the 
author’s research files and then returned to the States to write 
a script. “The film never went ahead, and the next thing | 
knew of him or Lynch was the newspaper coverage of Twin 
Peaks,” Summers said. The script to Venus Descending, 
however, still exists. It’s dated November 1987, placing it after 
One Saliva Bubble, whose first draft is dated May 20, 1987. 

Why did the project fail to enter the production stage? 
Perhaps it turned out to be insufficiently “Lynchian” to pique 
the director’s interest, er maybe the Monroe/Kennedy revela- 
tions weren't titillating enough to convince financial backers 
that the movie would be a success. Either way, the script is 
likely to remain on the shelf, if only because the shock exposé 
no longer has any real currency. 

Venus Descending opens in 1962 with a film clip: “a large 
shell slowly descends, as if in a dream, folding open, 
revealing a beautiful blonde actress, Rosilyn Ramsay, cos- 
tumed as Botticelli’s Venus.” The picture fades into TV footage 
of the actress’s funeral. From the outset, the reader is aware 
that despite the story’s presentation as a work of fiction, it 1s 
a thinly disguised rendering of the last few months of Marilyn 
Monroe's life. 

The bulk of the film is told through flashbacks, motivated 
by the present-day (1986) investigations of British journalist 
Simon Campbell. He attempts to extract information from a 
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less-than-helpful FBI (whose files on Ramsay are marked 
“Classified”) and from the reminiscences of Ramsay’s (Monroe's) 
friends and contemporaries. (Campbell records the conversa 
tions on a small tape recorder!) With its complex, fractured 
narrative, Venus Descending does not lend itself to easy 
summary, yet it essentially details Ramsay’s relationship with 
Attorney General Phillip Malloy—who breaks off the affair 
when it becomes too dangerous to continue—and Ramsay’s 
subsequent drift into depression and drug addiction. With a 
cast of thousands—FBI agents, Mafia hoods, Communists, and 
all manner of Hollywood hangers-on—the script recalls noth- 
ing other than Oliver Stone’s classic slice of paranoia, JFK. 
Like that film, Venus Descending has the elements of a 
conspiracy drama, suggesting that Ramsay (and thus Monroe) 
had her telephone tapped by the criminal underworld who 
sought information in an attempt to pressure Malloy into 
ending his investigations into their organization. The script’s 
most shocking feature, however, is its claim that Malloy {i.e. 
Bobby Kennedy) murdered Ramsay (Monroe), and that her 
apparent suicide/overdose was simply a cover-up. This is 
Frost’s addition to the Monroe saga; Summers only places 
Kennedy at Monroe’s house on the day of her death. 


All About Laura 

Frost and Lynch soon moved on to other things. Yet I do 
not believe they totally discarded Venus Descending. Instead, 
they took the central character, Marilyn Monroe, exhumed her 
corpse, and transported it to the Pacific Northwest. There are 
some striking similarities between aspects of Monroe’s life and 
Twin Peaks’s Laura Palmer. When the world was asking “Who 
killed Laura Palmer?”, Lynch and Frost were retelling Venus 


’ Descending through Laura, proving the relevance that the 


Monroe story continues to have and the things we can learn 
from it. 

To begin on a slightly frivolous note, | suggest that 
Monroe’s name is echoed in Twin Peaks, but not by anyone in 
the Palmer household. In Video Watchdog 2, Tim Lucas admits 
defeat as to the origins of the name of the owner of the RR 
Diner, Norma Jennings. How apt it is, then, that this Queen 
of the Donut, this Princess of Pie, should be referring to 
Monroe’s real name: Norma Jean Baker! 

Both Marilyn Monroe and Laura Palmer were beautiful 
blondes, kept dangerous secrets, and met brutal and untimely 
deaths. More specifically, they shared the burden of a public 
persona that contrasted with the reality. Monroe, while gifted 
artistically and physically, and displaying an eagerness to 
learn and educate herself, was plagued by debilitating periods 
of self-doubt, chemical dependencies, and an apparent inabil 
ity to bear the children she desired. For her part, Laura was 
Homecoming Queen, worked with Meals On Wheels, and 
tutored the troubled Johnny Horne. But as we (and the 
citizens of Twin Peaks) would learn, she also led a double life 
as a victim of her father’s abuse, a drug addict, and a prostitute. 
Twin Peaks, and later FWWM—like the multitude of posthu- 
mous Monroe biographies—functioned to explode their subject’s 
respective myths. 

Laura Palmer was photographed in front of red velvet 


. 


drapes tor Fleshworld, a sex-contact publication. Monroe 
began her modeling career with the Blue Book Agency, 
breaking through after posing naked on red velvet for photog 
rapher Tom Kelley—pictures that would eventually wind up in 
Playboy magazine. 

Goddess and Venus Descending both contend that Monroe 
had a physical relationship with Bobby Kennedy. Summers’ 
book also hints that she had a brief fling with President 
Kennedy. In an early episode of Twin Peaks (#1001) Agent 
Cooper wonders aloud 
“what really went on 
between Marilyn Mon- 
roe and the 
Kennedys?”, appar- 
ently unaware of the 
relevance to his own 
current investigation. 
While Twin Peaks does 
not have any explicitly 
political characters or 
sub-plots, it does have 
Ben and Jerry Horne. 
The Hornes’ juvenile 
delight in the world 
around them almost 
perfectly resembles 
Jeanne Martin's (the 
wife of Dean) descrip- 
tion of the Kennedy 
brothers as “very high 
school...sophomoric.” 
In one episode, Ben 
even compares himself 
to JFK, and daughter 
Audrey (“The best man 
for the job!”) is cast in 
the role of Bobby. (We 
should also note that 
given Ben’s identifica- 
tion with JFK, it seems 
appropriate that he should end the series with a head 
wound.) Jerry’s legal background neatly coincides with 
Bobby’s role as U.S. Attorney General. Of course, Laura had 
a relationship with Ben Horne. 

Laura kept two diaries, one for public consumption, 
the other her secret diary. When the latter was revealed, 
Cooper noted an entry saying that she was going to “tell the 
world about Ben Horne,” making him a suspect in her 
murder and subsequently revealing his and Laura’s rela 
tionship. Monroe assiduously kept a journal (with a clasp 
and key, just like Laura’s “public” diary) in which she 
described her affair with Kennedy. A few days before her 
death, Monroe was reported to have said to friends that she 
was planning to reveal the book’s contents at a specially 
convened press conference. The journal disappeared some 
time before or after her death. 

Aside from the above, there are several smaller points 
of convergence between Monroe and Laura that are worth 
noting: 

—Both had mentally unstable mothers. 

Both wrote poetry. 

—One of Monroe's closest friends was Henry Rosenfeld; 
Laura’s autopsy was carried out by Albert Rosenfield. 

—In Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Monroe’s character was 
Lorelei Lee. Think about it—“Laura-Lie-(Sheryl)Lee”! 

Once accumulated, the above examples should be enough 
to convince even the most skeptical that there is something in 
the idea that Monroe was the source (or at least one source) for 
the character of Laura Palmer. 


Stardom and Imagination 
But Monroe and Laura are not linked just by these points 
of “fact,” however intriguing they may be. Laura’s echoing of 


the Monroe story was Lynch and Frost’s means of giving 
expression to one of the series’ many thematic strands. Before 
analyzing the purpose behind this doubling, we first have to 
examine the way in which audiences reacted to, and identi- 
fied with, the two women—screen icons separated by thirty 
years—and the difference between the reality of stardom and 
the realm of the imagination. 

Monroe’s evolution from actress to dead film star to 
cultural product is obvious. Her image, like that of James 
Dean, remains a potent symbol adorning calendars, T- 
shirts, coffee mugs, and all manner of other cheesy 
memorabilia. Quite what this image represents in the 
Nineties is open to debate, but it is clear she still means 
something to her legions of fans—fans who don’t carry a 
torch for other dead pop icons like Buddy Holly or Richie 
Vallens the way they do for Monroe. 

Despite the limited amount of screen time Laura Palmer 
received, it seems arguable that the character struck a 
chord with audiences, perhaps to a point where she had 
begun to assume a Monroe-esque quality, transcending her 
fictional world and becoming a screen goddess. For a time, 
Laura’s visage appeared on posters, shirts, and magazine 
covers in a manner usually reserved for “real life” person 
alities. Twin Peaks’s mixture of banality and fantasy 
created a sense of hyper-reality, a world where a fictional 
creation could assume the characteristics of a next-door 
neighbor. No doubt there were those who believed in Laura 
the same way others believe her counterparts in the world 
of soap opera are réal people living real lives. Little wonder, 
then, that Laura Palmer seems no less a person than 
Marilyn Monroe. As the decades pass, the only evidence 
we have that either of these women “existed” are a few 
flickering frames of 
celluloid and fading 
cultural artifacts, 
some of which seem 
to have taken on a 
quasi-spiritual qual- 
ity. Laura Palmer, like 
Marilyn Monroe be 
fore her, continues to 
mean something. 
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The Real Horror of 
Violence 
Diane Hume 
George argues in her 
essay, “A Feminist 
Reading of Twin 
Peaks,” that the ap- 
peal of Peaks was that 
it allowed audiences 
/ y to “(get) offon the sexu 
f ally tortured, brutally 
& ; murdered, mutilated 
=. body of an adolescent 
/ ’ girl.”. While making 
4 valid points about how 
Peaks copped out, de 
4 nying Leland’s culpa 
~ bility by transferring 
the blame for male 
sexual violence from 
the individual to some otherworldly entity, she seems to 
dismiss the possibility of a positive reading of the show’s 
sexual politics. In a fit of intellectual snobbery, George—“a 
feminist, well informed about these issues”—doubts that “the 
mass viewership” would be able to identify any positive 
meaning if she could not. Yet while Peaks is not a work of 
Biblical importance or immense profundity, it reminds us that 
often, a film or book will shed light on some previously 
neglected avenue of thought. 
For example, consider this quote from Graham McCann’s 
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book Marilyn Monroe on how the public reacted to news of 
Monroe’s death: “Men thought that their protection might have 
saved her, women wondered whether their empathy could 
have saved her.” Might this not also explain Laura’s elevation 
from corpse to goddess? Perhaps the audience has begun to 
mythologize her, just as audiences did with Monroe, possibly 
as a way of exorcising any guilt—guilt that stems from some 
barely-understood sense of complicity. 

The characters of Donna Hayward and James Hurley are 
TP’s teen sleuths, the young audience's “safe” points of 
identification in comparison to the more exciting, exotic 
delights of Bobby Briggs or Audrey Horne. Audiences may 
wish they were like Bobby or Audrey but will see in themselves 
more of the angst apparent in James and Donna. However, 
neither character would top a list of fans’ favorites. This lack 
of affinity cannot be adequately explained with reference to 
the actors involved. James Marshall does his best with a 
somewhat poorly sketched role, while Lara Flynn Boyle has 
since proven herself to be one of the few Peaks actors with the 
talent to convince over a range of parts. Instead, fans’ 
emotional distance from the characters may be because Donna 
and James fail Laura, and their failure results in our guilt. 
James's inability to perform in the heroic role and save Laura 
reflects masculine infallibility, while Donna’s realization of 
how little she really knew about her supposed best friend 
throws a shadow over the refuge of female companionship. If 
modern audiences react to an imaginary character as a 
previous generation did to a real person, then perhaps in the 
story of Marilyn Monroe we can identify the meaning that 
Lynch and Frost were striving to present when they created 
Twin Peaks. 

Network television has long since understood the com- 
mercial benefits of dead women as entertainment. Sanitized 
versions of real life atrocities (particularly of the domestic sort) 
are welcomed by audiences and advertising sales departments 
alike. Twin Peaks attempts to give expression to the real horror 
of violence, starkly presenting its occurrence and its legacy. 
Unlike most other primetime shows and TV movies, Peaks has 
no happy ending. Bob, complete with a new host, is free to 
carry on with his murderous existence. Even Leland, despite 
his death-scene remorse, escapes “into the light.” This is 


what Peaks is (partly) about, the way violence perpetuates 
itself, the way it has always been with us and always will be. 


FULL OF SECRETS: 
Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks 


The reference book we've all been waiting for! 

* 13 incredible essays exploring various aspects of 
Twin Peaks, most appearing here for the first time! 
* Detailed episode guide breaking down 7P 
and FWWMscene-by-scene! 

* Director and writer list! 

* Cast list! 

* Extensive bibliography! 


If you've read WIP 13's interview with the book's 
editor, David Lavery, your appetite has already been 
whetted. Don't delay in adding Full of Secrets to your 
TP Lynch library! 

HIGHLY RECOMMENDED! 


$1 8.95 (paper) 


U.S. Shipping: Add $4.50 for first book, plus 50 for each 
additional book. (Shipping charges may be combined with orders 
for Kenneth Kaleta’s David Lynch book.) Canadian Shipping: Add 
$6 for first book, plus $2 for each additional book. Shipping to 
Europe: $8 (uninsured), $21 (insured) Everywhere else: $10 
(uninsured), $20 (insured). Warning: lost uninsured orders cannot 
be traced or replaced! We recommend that you insure! 
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This is where the Monroe/Palmer comparisons really 
converge and where TP makes its most radical critique. If it 
were true that Bobby Kennedy did murder Marilyn Monroe, 
what does that say about America? If the brother of the most 
important man in the country, and himself a top member of the 
government, can kill America’s honorary First Lady and 
escape punishment (unless one considers his own subse 
quent demise as some kind of divine retribution), what better 
stunning indictment of justice, Uncle Sam-style. By re 
casting Monroe in the role of Laura Palmer, Lynch and Frost 
reject the notion of progress. For all the real and imagined 
steps women have made in the last few decades, if we scratch 
away the surface, the violence against them is still there. Like 
Monroe, Laura—“filled with secrets”—knew too much about 
her town. More importantly, she knew the identity of her 
abuser. Some claim that men fear powerful, knowledgeable 
women. Note that Ben Horne (businessman and _ possible 
killer), Leland Palmer (lawyer and killer), and Dale Cooper 
(government agent and possible future killer) represent the 
three pillars of patriarchy. Add Leo Johnson as a symbol of 
male violence, and you have a program that, far from being the 
“reptilian” article George would contend, is in fact a blatant 
critique of male abuse of power. 

Except I don’t think it is—at least not to that extent. But 
I think Lynch and Frost have used the Monroe story to 
comment on violence and the way it has insinuated itself into 
every corner of American society. Yes, Peaks exposed the dark 
underbelly of small-town USA, but the show also suggested 
that the sickness of violence is all-pervasive, from the top 
echelons of the ruling class to the “happy families” in the 
houses behind the white picket fences. And it doesn’t matter 
if you are the world’s most famous actress or just a schoolgirl 
from a backwoods town, the pain is just the same, and your 
death is a black mark against the honest principles on which 
the country was founded. 

The tragedy of Marilyn Monroe was re-lived through the 
creation of Laura Palmer. Her story was the same, and 
audiences reacted to both women’s plight in a similar way: 
guilt over the fact that it was “happening again.” The cult of 
Laura Palmer is testament to Lynch and Frost’s faith in the 
importance of Monroe's story. 

© 1995 Douglas Baptie 
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You've read WIP’s interview oS PE a 
with Mr. Kaleta (in issue 13); 

now read the book! This 
200-page 1993 volume 
covers all of Lynch's film 
work through Wild at Heart 
(including his early short 
films The Alphabet, The 
Grandmother). There is an 
entire chapter devoted to 
Twin Peaks. Illustrated 
throughout. Recom- 
mended. 


$13.95 (paper) 


U.S. Shipping: $4.50 for first book, 
50 for each additional book 
(Shipping charges may be combined 
with orders for Full of Secrets.) 
Canadian Shipping: $6 for first 

book, plus $2 for each additional book. Overseas shipping $6 


We've fallen a bit behind on our international reports; we've had two sitting around here for months waiting to be squeezed into an issue. 
Here’s one, and we hope to publish the other one very soon. This is our fifth in the series. We've already heard from Germany, Australia, 
France, and Britain. William de Bruijn, publisher of the Lynchburg Chronicles zine (see WIP 15), sent us this report. 


TWIN PEAKS IN THE NETHERLANDS! 


The Dutch Treat 
by William de Bruyn 


The Netherlands have some hills in the remote south 
eastern corner of the country, but certainly no real peaks. The 
coming of Twin Peaks to Holland, alas, didn’t change all that 
much for the (media- and TV-) landscape over here. We are and 
will always be down-to-earth people. But since only people 
from Holland and Belgium speak and read Dutch, most of what 
is written and said about Peaks in our countries isn't readily 
accessible to most foreigners. Therefore, here’s a concise 
account of the reception of Twin Peaks in the Netherlands. 


Prequel 

Twin Peaks first penetrated Europe through the U.K.'s 
BBC Broadcasts started October 1990, 
some six months after the original airing by 
ABC in the States. Precisely because of the 
proximity of larger countries like Britain, 
Germany, and France, Holland always seems 
to be last in seeing new and innovative 
television (for example, we weren't able to 
see Wild Palms on one of our five national 
TV-channels before 1995!). But on the other 
hand, it is this same proximity to the big 
brother countries that makes it no disaster. 
In Amsterdam, cable television offers twenty 
four channels, and the video-shops are 
pretty well equipped (Wild Palms was in 
different versions in the shops before the 
airing on BBC). So by the time Twin Peaks 
was first broadcast on Dutch television 
(from September 1991 on) initiated viewers 
already had three possibilities to watch the 
series: on BBC, VTM (Belgian commercial 
TV), and RTL (German commercial TV). 

Counting all the VCRs-on-overtime by 
the summer of 91, there was a small peaks 
cult with people who had seen each episode 
three times or more. From such a group 
evolved the “Peaks Experience” team. Dur 
ing the BBC airings one night we were 
discussing the script of a particular episode 
over and over again, and we got the spirit. We knew about 
peaksmania in U.S. and U.K., so we decided to try to channel 
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it in Holland. 


Preparations: The Summer of ‘91 

After the last episode had been broadcast on BBC (April 
1991) a Dutch TV critic concluded, “Has Twin Peaks been 
cleansed now Jesus Coop’ has absorbed evil? And what is this 
anyway with all these gnostic principles invading the world 
of television?” Now there was a guy who understood! 

Most memorable about the summer of 91 over here was a 
marathon viewing of all the episodes (taped from BBC) in a 
squatter cinema in Amsterdam. The place got so crowded that 
viewers who couldn't get into the main hall were invited into 
adjoining private squat homes to watch it on connected TVs in 
living rooms of the cinema volunteers—furnished with cups 
o’-joe and cherry pie of course. 

By then our Peaks Experience group had become a 
dedicated “cult-fan-team.” Finally we made a four-way plan to 
prepare for the coming of Twin Peaks to Dutch national 
television (as I said, from September 1991 on): 
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A. Whiting and publishing a book 

From the publisher of the translated Laura Palmer diary 
and Cooper autobiography, we got the go-ahead to write a book 
about Tuin Peaks that would be as much about the cult 
following as about the series itself. We wrote The Peaks 
Expenence Vademecum, a guide through the world of Twin 
Peaks. We wrote about Lynch’s filmwork; horror, fantasy, and 
mystery; food in Twin Peaks; and Sherlock Holmes. We made 
an analysis of the storylines, but we also wrote fictionalized 
stories about Invitation to Love and our idea of “25 Years Later,” 
and we made sure it contained a good deal of humor (birth 
announcement from Andy & Lucy, a poem from Hawk, and a 
holiday greeting from Albert). Finishing off with an encyclo 
pedia and a scent-varnish cover that gave a pinewood smell as 
soon as you rubbed its surface, the Vademecum was advertised 
as the first book that was “adapted for 
television long before its release.” Later we 
heard from Dutch peakies that it was consid 
ered an absolute must read. From the 2500 
that got printed we sold some 2000 copies; 
the rest are still available. The only set 
back: although we finished the writing in 
October 1991, it could not be published 
before January 1992. But it still accom 
panied the last part of the airing. 
B. Setting up a telephone information line 

It’s not easy to set up a new medium 
about Twin Peaks with non-peakies. But 
finally we got it going right on time, from 
September 1991 on. Callers could choose 
from a four-way menu: Summary of Last 
Episode, Special Theme of the Week (for 
instance Wood, FBI, Food, Tibet), Twin 
Peaks Magazine (with Character of the 
Week, Gossip, and the Media Monitor), and 
the weekly Quiz Competition. And it broke 
some new grounds. After our line proved 
successful more phone information lines 
were set up for Beverly Hills, 90210 and 
several Dutch drama series. 
C. Handling merchandise 

Offering videos, books, selfmade T 
shirts, and written information on a small 
scale for a reasonable price was (and is still) our goal. 
D. Producing a small TV-program called Tuin Peaks Club to 
accompany the series 

This was our biggest wish. We knew that a lot of viewers 
would get lost in the woods. Every episode would get a small 
introduction looking back at the last episode and anticipating 
on the following episode. Its aim was to guide viewers: what 
is of special interest, where are the connections, what 
references to TV and film history can be discovered? Unfor 
tunately, the network that was going to broadcast Twin Peaks 
thought our show was unnecessary. 


First Airing (September 1991-April 1992) 

To explain why this fourth goal couldn't be reached, we 
first have to digress upon the TV-system in the Netherlands. 
Being a densely populated small country, we tend to form 
groups as soon as three or more people get together. Holland 
is therefore a land of factions: Catholic, Protestant, socialist, 
liberal, etc. This social structure is reflected in the TV-order. 
Up to 1990 there were three Dutch TV channels, where all 
these factions had one or two evenings. From 1990-on, the 
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state-subsidized channels got competition from 
one, then two commercial TV stations: RTL4 and 
RTLS (the latter from 1993-on), who operate from 
their Luxembourg base. VPRO television (the most 
alternative and BBC-like liberal station in the 
public TV system) and the new RTL4 battled over 
the rights to broadcast Twin Peaks. Because the 
commercial station was heavily sponsored by big 
companies, they had more budget to buy Twin 
Peaks. VPRO had to settle for On the Air (ultimately 
broadcast in 1993). In short: RTL4’s first reason 
to broadcast Peaks wasn’t the love of the series. In 
the first instance they used the series as a kind of 
crowbar in the weekend competition with the 
quality TV that was already offered by VPRO. 

So finally it was RTL4 that we had to cooperate 
with on the telephone information line. But in the 
first airing (September 1991-April 1992) the time 
slot was changed three times, the voice over an- 
nouncements were pretty dumb, and of course it 
was heavily interspersed with commercials. 

The long overdue coming of Peaks to Holland 
was greeted with much media attention. Magazine 
reactions ranged from “Who cares who killed Laura 
Palmer?” to “A fantastic modern myth.” Naturally 
the glossies had specials on the Twin Peaks ac- 
tresses. National magazine Man got the scorn of the 
fans when one of their columnists in an early stage 
wrote who Laura’s murderer would be. National 
opinion magazine Vnj Nederland was more willing to 
participate in the Twin Peaks cult. Kees-Jan 
Backhuys presented a weekly column in which he 
reviewed the previous episode and previewed the coming one. 
Some of his findings: when Lucy is juggling with the letters 
R, T, B she’s really looking for the name Robertson, in reality 
the surname of the actress who plays Lucy, Kimmy Robertson. 
Another: in the diner scene where Donna, James, and Maddy 
have a strategic meeting, Maddy orders a cherry coke but 
doesn’t drink from it—a clear sign that her life-style is not that 
of Laura’s drug path or Audrey’s fake prostitute cherry trick. 

After a few weeks, the actresses had been in all the 
magazines, and the audience went back to normal. The 
ratings showed a curve similar to that in other countries: high 
on the first eight episodes, going down fast after episode 1007. 
Apparently giants, dwarfs, and messages from outer space 
were simply too much for the proverbially hardheaded Dutch. 

The phone line that originally went well got fewer and 
fewer calls (from the initial three thousand to about a hundred 
calls a week). A Special Peaks Experience Lodge mention on 
the phone line and an ad in the most-read TV guide saying that 
our Lodge was a free fanclub (the first Dutchman saying no to 
“free” still has to be born) garnered us about a thousand 
responses. The fans who stayed true to the series held a great 
Peaks party in Zaandam (December 1991), where they had an 
actress reading from Laura’s diary, the obligatory Twin Peaks 
quiz, and a consultant room for those who had got caught up 
in the complexity of the series’ storyline. 

What remained for 1992 was a group of fans dwindling in 
size. Now, only a few hundred hardcore-fans are left, of which 
some fifty read our bi-monthly newsletter The Lynchburg 
Chronicles, whose first issue was published in the summer of 
1992. 


After the Series (1992-1993) 

The second big Twin Peaks party in Holland was organized 
in December 1992. It featured the national premiere of Fire 
Walk With Me, a fake Julee Cruise singing “Sycamore Trees,” 
and a Bob look-alike walking around mumbling the promise 
that he was going to kill again. (Like everywhere else the film 
flopped but is still being treasured by the hardcore fans as a 
delicious new puzzle.) 

Less than one year later the message came that the newly 
set-up channel RTLS5 (the “intellectual” new brother of RTL4) 
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would rerun the series from October 1993 to May 1994. Up to 
December 1993 the network (wiser now) finally gave us the 
chance to make some intros to accompany the reruns. But the 
ratings of the second airing were too low, so after eight intros 
they called it a day because allegedly “the cost became to high.” 
My conclusion: commercial television stinks as much as 
money does. (Of course the intros—in Dutch—are still 
available from us.) 


May(day?) 1994 

More than five years have passed since the events took 
place in Twin Peaks. Has Peaks made a difference? It certainly 
has, but the influence is waning. In May 1994 the RTLS 
channel ended their Twin Peaks reruns with the first screen- 
ing of FWWM on national Dutch television. The national 


; newspaper De Volkskrant wrote, “Today a TV era will end. 


Tomorrow it won’t be en vogue anymore to wear Twin Peaks T- 
shirts, and the home-made Twin Peaks videofiles can be used 
for other purposes....But still: the Twin Peaks years brought 
us the most original TV-series ever, unrivaled in media 
attention and cult-status.” 

So we, the last of the Dutch peakies, now concentrate on 
our little magazine, alt.tv.twin-peaks, international contacts, 
rare items, weird hypotheses, and questions that won't go 
away, such as: whatever happened to Mike after episode 16? 

For me, for us, TP really has made a difference. 
Greetings, 

William de Bruijn 
& members of the SPECIAL PEAKS EXPERIENCE LODGE 
(Amsterdam, August 1994) 
For those who want more information on the SPEL—which 
means “game” in Dutch—the products that we can offer, Dutch 
literature on TP, and our bi-monthly Lynchburg Chronicles, 
which is mostly in Dutch, please contact us: 
mail: SPECIAL PEAKS EXPERIENCE LODGE 

P.O. BOX 2504 

1000 CM AMSTERDAM 
phone: 0031-1830-34734 (Jarno) 
fax: 0031-35-239714 (William) 
e-mail: wilbru@vpro.nl 


go Letters, 


We had planned to get caught up on letters this issue until an 
explosion of news and reviews (in both the “World Spins” and “X- 
Files Extra” sections) forced us either to cut back the letters or 
expand this issue to forty pages (again!). But since we made a 
solemn vow last issue to keep WIP 18 “normal-sized” (whatever 
that means nowadays), we've bumped some of the letters planned 
for here until next issue. We'll get to them. Honest! 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

(1) You’ve mentioned a couple of times now the apparent 
continuity error with the Miss Twin Peaks pageant occurring 
on Easter Sunday. 

Despite the exhaustive work you've done in re-creating 
the timeline, though, I wonder if you're correct. | think you’ve 
misapplied the “Three Days Later” title that opens the episode 
with Leland’s funeral. That doesn't mean three whole days 
with no action. Normally, to get three days later, you would 
add three to the date you're starting from—i.e. you would start 
the clock running the same day. In this case three days from 
Leland’s death on March 11, 1989 takes you to March 14, not 
March 15. 

If I'm right, notice what happens: March 26, Easter 
Sunday, becomes the date not of the penultimate episode, but 
of the final one! The events in the Black Lodge, then, take 
place on this Christian holiday. I can’t even imagine the 
interpretations this could lend itself to. 

More trivially, there is no planned occurrence in the final 
episode that is formally at odds with Easter Sunday, as the 
beauty pageant would be, and therefore no reason to assume 
that the writers merely screwed up. 

(2) Why couldn't it have been Jacques with Leo in the 
woods in Episode 3? Jacques, after all, does tell Cooper later 
that Leo was working stateside with “some high school kid.” 
The objection will be that in FWWM, Jacques and Bobby clearly 
know each other, so there would be no reason for Leo to refuse 
to answer the question of who was with him. However, FWWM 
also implies that Bobby has been dealing with Leo and Jacques 
separately—he first calls Leo for drugs, then, rebuffed, calls 
Jacques. Perhaps there was some sort of double-dealing, and 
perhaps this was behind Jacques’ set-up and Deputy Howard’s 
attempted execution of Bobby in FWWM. (What else would be 
the explanation for this scene in the movie?) 

During the first season, when Mike and Bobby are in jail, 
they discuss Leo, but not Jacques. So especially with the 
hindsight provided by FWWM (“Don't tell Mike,” Bobby cau- 
tions Laura about the upcoming drug buy arranged by Jacques), 
it’s apparent that Mike doesn’t know about the Leo-Jacques 
connection. That provides a motive (if only a superficial one) 
for Leo to conceal Jacques’ identity at least in Mike’s presence. 
If Leo doesn’t know about Bobby and Jacques, that explains 
why Jacques responded generically when asked by Cooper 
about whom Leo was selling drugs to. 

Bill McAllister 
Johnstown, PA 


Long before editors Craig and John started publishing WIP—in fact, 
before they had ever even met—they each worked up Twin Peaks 
calendar charts independently of each other. Craig's “three day” 
gap agreed with your analysis; John’s with the version in WIP 1. 
John’s turns out to be correct. The proof is episode #2018. Just 
before Cooper enters the Great Northern bar to talk with Annie, he 
speaks into his recorder: “Diane. Thursday, 9:05 p.m.” This places 
the Miss Twin Peaks contest (episode #2021) on Sunday. 


Write to us at: 

Wrapped in Plastic 

1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
(Letters may be edited for 
space and/or clarity) 
E-mail address: 
70473.2254@compuserve.com 


ay 


But—here’s where it gets more interesting—the Thursday 
comment is a change from the original script by Harley Peyton and 
Robert Engels. Originally, it read: “Diane. Wednesday night, late.” 


Dear WIP, 

Although | enjoyed Stephen Tan’s review and overview of 
the Japanese laserdisc release of Dune (in WIP 15), he is off 
on a few points. 

First, there is no five-hour version of Dune. Never was, 
never will be. The theatrical cut was David Lynch’s definitive 
cut (137m). The TV version (as Tan calls it) is, in fact, Dune— 
The Mini-Series and was never seen on Japanese TV! This 
mini-series version was first shown on the West Coast (San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) to see if it could fly on other 
syndicated TV stations. It was first aired in the spring of 1988 
(I lived in San Francisco at the time and still have the tapes 
of it). Also, at the time, Mr. Lynch was interviewed about this 
“mini-series,” and he totally disowned it! As | remember, the 
extra “padding” of the movie was done only to fill up the four- 
hour slot for part one and part two (three hours, ten minutes 
without commercials). The standard movie was too long for a 
two-hour slot, too short for a four-hour slot. So, the syndica- 
tion outfit who handled it at the time for in touch with MCA, 
for some outtakes, and created a new version without any 
input from Mr. Lynch! He was so appalled at this, he protested 
to the Directors Guild and had his name removed from this 
print and replaced with the name “Alan Smithee.” Tan also 
fails to mention that the writing credit was changed from 
Lynch to “Judas Booth.” 

For Mr. Tan to state that the 137m print is far from perfect 
is also off base. For a film shot in 1984 and lying in a vault 
waiting for a LD transfer, it looks great! It may not have the 
quality of a newer 90s release, but its colors are matched, 
modulated, and very clear. The darker scenes (there are many) 
are very clear and well-balanced. The colors are drab on 
purpose; this is how Lynch always films. None of his films 


. are bright—always subdued, with earth-tones. | do agree with 


Tan, however, that the “mini-series” is a mess. My seven-year- 
old VHS tape looks just as good. 

Fans have been waiting years for this transfer to take 
place. It is filmed in Todd-AO Vision (wide, like Panavision), 
and the old pan-and-scan version is truly an abomination! 
This release (at 2:31, not 2:35 aspect ratio, as it states) is mind- 
blowing, to say the least. They also moved the image up the 
screen so the Japanese subtitles do not interfere with the film; 
they appear only in the lower black bar of the letterbox. 

Mr. Tan does not mention the packaging of the laserdiscs. 
In the outer box (a slip-box) is the 137m movie in a beautiful 
gatefold sleeve (two discs, CLV). The mini-series is in two 
separate sleeves. (There is also the inclusion of the U.S. 
theatrical trailer at the end of the movie.) With these sleeves 
you get a great booklet filled with many pictures (some 
outtakes}, all the credits (in English), and a short synopsis of 
each chapter stop (both releases), but in Japanese. 

1 do agree with almost all of Mr. Tan’s other comments. 
Love your mag! Keep it up! 

Paul Rich 
Valley Stream, NY 


Dear W1IPersons: 

Well, the piece on anagrams and numerology (WIP 16) 
seems utterly logical and convincing except for one thing: if 
Lynch and Frost indeed made up important details as they 
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went along, how could they know that the numerology and 
anagrams of the characters’ names would fit with their 
evolving conception? 

For example, did they really intend Bob to be Cooper's 
doppelganger all along (contrary to accounts that they didn't 
even know what Bob was to begin with), and encode that? Or 
were they (shudder!) being manipulated by some prime mover, 
who knew the significance of everything before they them 
selves did!? 

It’s a fascinating conception, just the same; but does it 
always work so elegantly? Let’s try it on the relationship 
(whatever it might be) between Tremond and Chalfont. Now 
Tremond yields 20+18+5+13+15+14+4=89 forwards, and 
7+9+22+14+12+13+23=100 backwards. The alternate Chalfont 
adds up as 3+8+1+12+6+15+14+20=79 forwards, and 
24+19+26+15+21+12+13+7=137 backwards. So...100 minus 
89 is 11, while 137 minus 79 is 58. Alternatively, 79 minus 
89 is minus 10, and 137 minus 100 is 37. I’m not getting 
anything out of this, are you? And since we know Chalfont 
is an alias for Tremond, it ought to be encoded somehow. | 
haven't tried anagrams, and [| haven't used the first name 
Pierre because (for all | know) the grandmother is more 
important, and we don’t know her first name. 

In episode 2002, the most interesting thing is that Lynch 
apparently took a trivial reference (creamed corn) and turned 
it into what eventually became garmonbozia. | wonder if he did 
this a lot. Speaking of which, did you notice that a hospital 
attendant was trying to force feed creamed corn to Francis Bay 
when she appeared on The X-Files (“Excelsis Dei")? | can't 
believe that wasn’t a deliberate in-joke. In the first episode, 
Laura Palmer’s picture appears on the wall of Mulder’s office 
(I checked my tape; it’s hard to see, but you can catch it if you're 
looking for it). It’s another justification for a cross-over sequel! 
Yes, | know you think it’s a stupid idea, but just imagine Scully 
walking into that office one day with a blue rose. She assumes 
it’s from him, but he turns white as a sheet and... 

John J. Pierce 
Bloomfield, NJ 


We don’t recall ever saying a TP/ XF crossover was “stupid,” sunply 
inappropnate. Homicide: Life on the Street and Police Squad 
both have cops solving crimes, but a crossover wouldn't make any 
sense. Okay, overall they have less in common witheach other than 
TP and XF, but you get our point. (Gotta’ admit, though, your blue 
rose scene is funny!) 


Dear Craig and John, 

I have just received and read WIP 16. First of all, | think 
the cover photo was a great choice. Secondly, the article on 
the hidden cyphers of Twin Peaks was entertaining but, for 
lack of a better word, silly. I felt like the codes Gregg Rickman 
was spending his time breaking were not really codes at all, 
but just the product of imagination. | other words, | don’t think 
that the writers/creators of TP chose names like Windom 
Earle because if one were to scramble the letters, one would 
get the phrase “Lawmen or die.” | wholeheartedly agree that 
one of the fascinating aspects of Twin Peaks is that it inspires 
so much thought about not only the mysteries of the show 
itself, but about the themes the show presents. | think the 
article was written very well; indeed the anagrams sounded 
more like poetry than anything else, and the closing para- 
graph was beautiful. 

Here’s a question. It seems to be a common assumption 
that Bob was pursuing Laura in order to get to Cooper—that the 
Black Lodge wanted Cooper all along. But why Cooper? And 
if the messages that Major Briggs showed Cooper (“The owls 
are not what they seem”) were coming from the woods, why do 
some people think that UFOs were involved? I know that’s 
what Project Blue Book was about, but it seems to me that their 
satellites just intercepted signals sent from the Black Lodge, 
not UFOs. 

Chani Alia Becker 
e-mail 


Dear WIP, 

Gregg Rickman’s article “The Nine Billion Names of 
Windom Earle” in WIP 16 has a number of startling implica- 
tions. In the first place, all of the clues necessary to answer 
the question “Who killed Laura Palmer?” were already present 
in the first episode of TP, albeit encrypted by the anagrams of 
“Laura Palmer,” “Leland Palmer,” and “Twin Peaks.” Lynch 
and Frost must have felt safe with their secret, though, since 
soon afterward they even dared to reveal their modus operandi 
when Sheriff Truman asked Lucy Moran to begin compiling a 
list of words containing the three letters (R, B, and T) that had 
been found under the fingernails of the murder victims. (What 
would the network executives at ABC have thought if they'd 
known about the games being played with their multi-million 
dollar baby?) ; 

In the second place, it’s clear that the entire plot skeleton 
of Twin Peaks was generated from these anagrams. “In the 
beginning was the Word” indeed! It’s simply not logically 
possible that the script should have been written first, in 
ignorance of the anagrams, because of the more than astro 
nomic odds against the latter referring to the former by 
accident. The next, inevitable question becomes, “Who wrote 
Twin Peaks?” The answer: at least in some significant 
measure it was authored by the hidden possibilities of the 
English language itself, with a computer algorithm playing the 
role of midwife, and not by any human writer or group of 
writers. Of course the writers had to connect all of these dots 
and fill in the intervening spaces later, still ninety-nine 
percent of the work. 

Twin Peaks was therefore not fully a created artwork but 
rather a found object, which goes far toward explaining its 
dreamlike quality and imperviousness to interpretation. The 
specific content of the anagrams was a matter of chance! 
Rickman is right that other writers have used similar aleatory 
procedures before (Jerome Rothenberg has gotten the Kabbalah 
to compose poetry for him; the plot of Philip Dick's The Man wn 
the High Castle was dictated to him by the J Ching), but what 
Lynch and Frost achieved in TP is mindblowing. 

How might something like “Windom Earle” have been 
chosen for the name of a TP character in the first place? The 
problem: how do you find a name dense enough with 
anagrams to supply the plot of many episodes, such that they 
also possess a certain kind of “flavor"? Hackers might 
entertain themselves for a few evenings with this one. Hint: 
you need a phonebook, a thematic word list, a cryptologist’s N 
gram frequency table, and an anagramming routine like “Ars 


_ Magna.” (The latter are used by cryptologists to break transpo- 


sition ciphers.) As usual, God 1s in the details. 

In Rickman’s gematria it would be more consistent to sum 
the digits of the hotel room numbers one at a time to obtain 9s 
rather than 18s. Still, in this way the “nines” become 
“demons” via the formula “casting out nines” equals “casting 
out demons,” while there remain enough 18s on the premises 
to justify the palindromic (atbash) equation “The number of 
COOPER + the number of the Beast = the number of the anti 
COOPER.” Rickman’s gematria is more speculative than his 
temurah (anagramming); maybe Lynch and Frost will shed 
some light on their cryptological hijinx one of these days. In 
the meantime, Twin Peaks still remains full of secrets and rife 
with many mysteries. 

Earl S. Welks 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 


John and Craig, 

I think I have the answer to the puzzle you bring up in “The 
Unseen Twin Peaks: Episode #2002” in WIP 16. Specifically, 
the scene where Lucy receives a phone call from an uniden- 
tified person seeking Sheriff Truman. 

One of the wonderful things about the series, and 
something | don’t always pay strict attention to, is the 
unconventional way in which the scenes were edited to- 
gether. The creators of the series came up with some fairly 
unique transitional sequences, completely throwing off those 
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viewers used to more conventional TV fare. 

I'm sure there are better examples (1 don’t exactly take 
notes while watching the series...at least, not about editing), 
but two sequences from TP come to mind, both involving Agent 
Cooper. (I might be a tad off on recollection, so bear with me.) 
First, take a series like, oh, | don’t know, Happy Days. Richie 
and Fonzie are sitting in Richie's living room. Richie says, 
“Hey, Fonz, let’s go to Arnold’s for some shakes.” Fonz 
“Ayvyy,” gives a thumbs up. Shiny, happy “travel 
ing” music plays while the screen wipes to blue, then an 
establishing shot at Arnold’s. Cut to inside, Fonz 1s sipping 
his shake...you gel the picture. 

Now for the Cooper examples. Cooper, Truman, and the 
gang are zeroing in on Jacques Renault (you figure out which 
episode). Some character or other says something like, “Let 's 
go gel. Cut to...a lennis court at might?! Two players 
wearing hockey masks play some tennis, when all of a sudden 
Agent Cooper movies into the camera’s view, Badalamenti’s 
version of Mission Impossible starts up, and Cooper and his 
crew run in the opposite direction to what we later find out 1s 
Jacques’ apartment 

Second example: Cooper rescues Audrey from One-Eyed 
Jack’s, and suddenly we're following “someone” through what 
turns oul to be an unfamiliar section of the Great Northern 
hotel. Wait a second...that’s Cooper! And he’s returning Ben 
Horne’s money. Most TV series make it painfully obvious 
which character is doing what, when, where, how she/he 
winds up there, etc. 7P constantly maintained that feature 
film quality of mystery, presenting unexpected, abrupt changes 
in characters and location. Wait a minute, what’s that 
character doing there? Wasn't he just at...? 

Well, long-winded explanation aside, score one for the 
directors and editors. In any case, it is because of all this that 
I believe it is Leland who places that anonymous phone call. 


resp ynds, 


Jacques.” 
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Add $3 for shipping. Send money order to: 
BRUCE PHILLIPS, 46702 CAMELIA, CANTON, MI 48187 


The previous scene had Leland seeing the drawing of Bob and 
needing to go talk to Sheriff Truman. Now, since Leland ts 
Bob, that may not be such an easy thing to do, so imagine how 
interesting (and creepy) it is if Lucy’s scene plays as the direct 
follow-up to Leland’s decision! He tres to call the Sheriff but 
can’t bring himself to reveal his identity (who is he, after all?) 
and certainly can’t leave a message. It's only until the next 
episode that Leland gathers his wits (and his story) and 
delivers his “he used to throw matches at me” remarks to Coop 
and Truman. 

Now, if you really want to nit-pick with unanswered non 
sequiturs in the series, how about when Cooper and Truman 
return to the Sheriff's Station after finding the transient in the 
chess piece? Again involving Lucy, she tells the Sheriff that 
“someone is waiting in his office.” She doesn’t know who he 
is, but “he looks really sad.” Huh? Is this the drinking buddy 
of the chess victim? Well, see you in twenty-five years. 
Robert Wolpert 
Gainesville, FL 


Great observations! We recently attended a talk by filmmaker Andy 
Anderson (find his 1987 film Positive 1.D.!) who described the 
“question and answer” method of changing scenes that good writers 
use to achieve succinctness in scripts. For ustance, two guys are 
ata party. One says, “Shouldn't we go get Brenda?” In the next 
scene, a car is idling ona residential driveway. One of the guys ts 
in the car; the other ts knocking on a front door, and a gul answers. 
In less than ten seconds, a huge amount of information has been 
conveyed that would take a lesser writer several minutes of screen 
time (the guys say their good-byes at the party, get in their car, drive 
alittle ways, pull into the driveway, walk up to the front door). Twin 
Peaks manipulated the basic “Q & A” formula to throw viewers off- 
balance, yet still maintained solid storytelling. 


Dear WIP, 

After reading your interview with Harley Peyton in WIP 
17, | think it is clear that Kyle MacLachlan saved the show. 
His refusal of take part in a fling with Audrey stemmed not, | 
believe, from being obstinate, but rather a clear understanding 
of his character. Just what were Peyton and Frost thinking? 
Perhaps they would have been better off writing for a different 
show—say, The Young and the Restless. (1 can only hope Chris 
Carter does not get the urge to hire Peyton. He would probably 
have Mulder and Scully jumping into bed inside of two 
episodes. Don’t laugh. This is only slightly more preposterous 
than Cooper and Audrey doing the same.) 

I think we can all stop losing sleep over Mark Frost not 
receiving proper credit for his role in the show. His 
endorsement of a Cooper/Audrey romance, in my opinion, is 
enough to validate this statement. But other factors bother me 
as well, not the least of which includes Bob dressed as a 
dentist (in the original script for the final episode, as noted in 
WIP 9). And let’s face it; his post- TP work—List of 7, Storyville— 
has not exactly been exciting. I realize | am being a little 
extreme in my criticism. After all, he was a co-creator of the 
series. But could the “visionary” behind Storyville really be the 
same man who gave Twin Peaks its soul? Without Lynch, the 
show would have been an early version of Northern Exposure. 
(You just know that Frost was the one responsible for Donna 
and James.) 

I am always stunned when I[ read that a Harley Peyton or 
a Mark Frost was disappointed with the second season. | can 
only wish that | had the talent to write that well. It is also 
upsetting to learn that neither man was really interested in a 
third season. If the primary writers did not care, is it any 
wonder most TV viewers didn’t, either? 

But I hate to be negative. Twin Peaks is the best show ever. 
And things are looking up. Judging from The X-Files season 
finale, it is getting close to reaching that level of quality. 
Kevin Meyer 
Greensburg, IN 


Whew! You really went off on a tear, Kevin! Consider these 
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responses: 

(1) We’ve often said that we agree with MacLachlan’s decision. 
On the other hand, who’s to say a Cooper/ Audrey romance wouldn't 
have worked if allowed to play itself out? MacLachlan and Fenn had 
an undeniable on-screen chemistry, and Frost and Peyton surely 
would have found a way to get it to work without corrupting the 
Cooper character (or if not, perhaps that would have served as a 
foreshadowing of the season's end). Audrey would then probably 
have become Miss Twin Peaks, kidnapped by Windom Earle, and 
rescued by Cooper. Such a storyline would have been a logical 
progression from elements appearing throughout the first season. 
Instead we got John Justice Wheeler, a shallow, pointless character. 
The Annie Blackburne character worked better—and Heather 
Graham was wonderful—but still the entire development seemed 
thrown together at the last minute (which it probably was) and didn't 
make much sense. 

(2) Young and the Restless, huh? Remember that Twin 
Peaks was a soap opera (albeit a twisted one). Early on, TP was 
described as “Peyton Place meets Blue Velvet.” And we can only 
dream about a Peyton XF script. With Peyton's work as a television 
and film screenwriter and producer, we figure the chances are 
somewhere between slim and none that Carter would be able to 
score a Peyton XF screenplay. (We'd love to see one, though!) 

(3) Okay, Bob asa dentist certainly sounds silly on paper. But 
we like both LO7 and Storyville, and The Six Messiahs is very 
good. And look at Lynch's post-TP work: Fire Walk With Me 
(which we think is great, but a lot of people—TP fans included- 
hate) was followed by the highly uneven Hotel Room. Critics could 
add Dune and Wild at Heart to the list and argue that Lynch 
desperately needs Frost in order to produce something as good as 
Twin Peaks. We'll just repeat what we wrote back in WIP 9: so 
far, Lynch's best work has been his collaborations with Frost, and 
Frost’s best work has been his collaborations with Lynch. In WIP 
17, Peyton said, “Mark and David had this unbelievable relation- 
ship.” Did Frost give Twin Peaks its “soul”? No. Did Lynch? No. 
Did Frost and Lynch together? Yes. Would the show have been 
Northern Exposure without Lynch? Maybe. Who knows? But 
what would the show have been without Frost? Nonexistent, 
because Lynch hadn't worked in television and was unfamiliar with 
how to get a show produced. 

Finally, remember that for all of Lynch's contributions to the 
series—and they were huge—he was popping in and out. Frost was 
overseeing the show ona daily basis. This applies to the almost 
universally acclaimed first season, too. 

(4) It’s not surprising Frost and Peyton had little interest ina 
third season; the writing was on the wall by January or February of 


1991. ABC had lost interest in the series, so there wasn’t much 
Frost or Peyton could have done about it. If ABC had gwen the show 
its full support during the second season, and promoted it fora third, 
we think Lynch, Frost, and Peyton would have been back. 

(5) Was the XF season finale up to TP standards? Not hardly. 
Although in many ways it was an exciting finish to the show’s 
second year, it still fell prey to some of the recurring problems of the 
series. Certain individual scenes were interesting taken by them- 
selves, but they were not well integrated into the entirety of the 
season. In other words, there didn't seem to be a larger plan at work; 
characterization and careful plot were sacrificed to serve attention- 
grabbing scenes. For a more complete analysis, see our review in 
Spectrum 4. 


Dear Plastic Wrappers, 

Thanks for devoting an entire issue (WIP 12) to The X- 
Files! Here in France it’s called “Aux Frontiéres du Réel” (that 
is, “On the Borders of Reality,” quite a suggestive name for the 
French people to understand exactly what they're going to 
watch). When it aired, it went unnoticed, late in the evening 
on a cheap channel, so that | wouldn’t know it without you! 
Excellent idea to write about only-slightly-7P-related things 
and not always about Bob, Coop, the One-Armed Man, and 
Owls. Let’s be open-minded. 

Just like TP a few years ago, The X-Files didn’t catch 
people’s attention here, and all my friends laugh at me when 
| tell them I’m watching and taping a series with UFO 
abductions, liver-eaters, and a guy with a deep throat. Never 
mind, they can’t understand. 

I've just found an article about Angelo Badalamenti. It 
contained some interesting information. Lynch and 
Badalamenti plan to make another musical. Lynch directed an 
ad with Gerard Depardieu for Barilla pastas, and Badalamenti 
wrote the music. | saw it; it’s funny but nothing more. 
Badalamenti wrote the soundtrack to a French film called “La 
Cité des Enfants Perdus” (“The City of Lost Children”). Finally, 
Paul McCartney told Badalamenti that when McCartney vis 
ited the Queen in Buckingham, after having waited an hour 
for her, she arrived and said, “I’m sorry, Mr. McCartney, but 
can you wait for me, it’s Twin Peaks time.” It’s true. 

Paul Calori 
France 


Thanks, Paul. That's all the letters we have room for this time 
around, but we'll be back nest issue! 
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The Six Messiahs Provides Insight Into Frost 

Mark Frost’s new novel, The Six Messiahs, illuminates 
much of his other work for us. Maybe we're finally catching 
up to what everyone else has long known. Or maybe with this 
new book, Frost has distilled his writing to its purest form, 
giving the reader a potent dose. Whatever the case, fans of 
both literature and Twin Peaks should find this an astonish- 
ingly fine work. 

What Six Messiahs reveals—as much as any other work by 
Frost—is his determination to dig below superficiality and 
expose deeper truths. A single person is incredibly complex; 
several individuals gathering into a larger societal unit 
increases the complexity exponentially. Too many books, 
movies, and television programs deny (or ignore) these dynam- 
ics and simply skim along the surface of life. Mark Frost 
plunges into the waters, and even during the rare occasion 
when he may have ended up in a turbulent sea deeper than 
expected, one can’t help but appreciate his ambition. 

Twin Peaks was often praised for its multi-layered presen- 
tation, its multiple textuality. It borrowed from numerous 
genres (soap opera, mystery, buddy cop, etc.) but was, as a 
whole, not any one of these; it was a unique synthesis. This 
complexity has resulted in the huge volume of analytical 
essays examining the series. 

Frost’s work on American Chronicles—especially the first 
episode that he wrote and directed—produced a similar 
breaking of boundaries. Working within a standard documen- 
tary structure, the episodes went beyond superficial trappings 
to show glimpses of America’s soul. 

The film Storyville and novel The List of 7 have at least one 
interesting element in common: both are overloaded with plot. 
A simple story of adventure or intrigue could not keep Frost’s 
interest. Storyville played with political machinations that 
went back for generations. The List of 7, an even more 
ambitious work, combined an action story with politics, then 
incorporated philosophical exploration to provide greater 
weight to the proceedings. Originally, we criticized the two 
projects for being over-burdened with story, but we may have 
missed the forest for the trees. 

Which brings us to The Six Messiahs. The numerous trees 
are coming into focus, and what we see is a beautifully dense 
forest. 

Messiahs is a sequel to The List of 7, which told how Arthur 
Conan Doyle came to meet Jack Sparks, an adventurous secret 
agent for England's Queen Victoria. Doyle ended up being 
pulled into a vast plot that involved a group of evil sorcerers 
bent on destroying the throne and, moreover, the entire 
political system of the world. Ultimately, the sorcerers—led 
by Jack’s brother Alexander Sparks—sought to return the 
Devil to the physical world as its sole ruler. Jack Sparks 
would become Doyle’s inspiration for Sherlock Holmes. 

Messiahs picks up ten years later, in 1894. Doyle is on his 
way to America for a book promotion tour. The United States 
is caught up in Holmes hysteria; crowds flock to Doyle and 
exhibit an exuberant fanaticism reminiscent of followers of 
today’s rock stars. Doyle himself is uncomfortable with the 
attention. In fact, he has already killed off the famous 
detective and is eager to move on to more “serious” writing— 
books that his audience is not only disinterested in, but 
completely ignorant of. Their only concern is when the next 
Holmes story will be published. 
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Against this background, Doyle is once again pulled into 
an incredible adventure. Important religious books are being 
stolen from all over the world: the Jewish Kabbalistic 
Tikkunei Zohar in the United States; the Latin Vulgate Bible 
from England; the Hindu Upanishads from India; and the 
Shinto Kojiki from Japan. It falls to Doyle and his companions 
to determine what is going on and—when they discover the 
evil plot—to stop it from succeeding. 

The British Doyle is joined by a multi-ethnic, multi- 
national group: Kanazuchi (Japanese), Jacob and Lionel Stern 
(Jewish), Peregrine “Presto” Raipur (Indian), and Walks Alone 
(American Indian). Help is also rendered by Eileen Temple 
(returning from the first novel), “tracker” Frank McQuethy (the 
epitome of the strong Western cowboy), and Doyle’s brother 
Innes. They end up at a religious settlement in the Arizona 
desert, where the Rev. A. Glorious Day (a pseudonym, of 
course) is building a black tower. 

While this story would, by itself, be sufficient to satisfy 
most writers, Frost embellishes the plot by bringing together 
representatives from various religions. The reader gleans 
understanding not just into the characters, but into the 
competing ideologies. Dialogues often serve as brief philo- 
sophical and theological debates. It’s interesting to compare 
Frost’s use of contrasting world views with that of The X-Files, 
a series founded on the clash of ideologies. Frost’s work is 
carefully thought out on many levels (plot, characters, society, 
politics, theology, philosophy), whereas XF appears haphaz- 
ardly invented. To readers who think we unfairly characterize 
The X-Files as sometimes shallow, we say: read Six Messiahs 
to see how these things are done correctly. 

The book’s most brilliant dialogue exhibiting the ideologi- 
cal struggle is between the evil Rev. Day and Rabbi Stern, an 
expert in the Kabbalah. Day explains his diabolical plan—but 
as much from a philosophical viewpoint as from a tactical one. 


‘This allows Frost to give his villain some depth; and the 


rationale, explained one step at a time, is seductively enticing. 
Even the learned Stern manages to get partly deceived by Day’s 
subtle lies: 

[Day said,] “[I]n order to follow the path of good, 

the path of God...this is why the great holy books 

came into the world....Given to us as the Word of God; 

a series of manuals for living, spiritual handbooks 

detailing the Laws of God, handed down to man 

through the prophets of the world religions.” 
“Yes, yes.” 
“Then we may say that God is in those books, is 

He not? God appears to us in His words and His Laws 

which limit and define us. This is the way God 

comes closest to manifesting in our physical world.” 
“Agreed.” 

But of course, Day is already off base—which Stern should 
have recognized—making his remaining arguments based on 
these foundations faulty. But this is the way evil so often 
works—subtle, seemingly innocuous—until objective analysis 
reveals its hideousness. Day cannot step back, however—his 
spiritual blindness has allowed him to create in his own mind 
a philosophical edifice upon which he can justify his own 
insanity and never recognize it as such. Day’s ultimate plans 
are crazy—they wouldn’t work even if Doyle had not inter- 
vened—but Day doesn’t see that. Frost is working on multiple 
levels here. He has developed a careful, precise, and thorough 
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ideology for Day, imbuing him with a richness and depth 
rarely seen in fictional villains. But he also allows perhaps 
the most learned member of his story—Jacob Stern 
partially drawn into the deception, attesting to the power of 
not only Day, but of pure evil against those insufficiently 


to become 


prepared to battle against it. 
We'd love to say more 
presenting a rough overview—but much of the novel's enjoy 


take our word for it, we're just 


ment comes from its surprising twists and turns, and we don’t 
want to spoil the fun for readers. 

The Six Messiahs is an extraordinary book, a wonderful 
glimpse into Mark Frost’s mind and abilities, and his finest 
solo work to date. We recommend it to Frost fans, Holmes fans, 
and Twin Peaks fans. 


Lynch Reportedly To Begin New Film (and Other News) 
According to a May 31 New York Times report by William 
Grimes, David Lynch is ready to begin work on a new movie, 
Lost Highway, from a screenplay by Lynch and Barry Gifford. 
(Gifford collaborated with Lynch on Wild At Heart and Hotel 
Room.) Okay, reports about new Lynch films seem to appear 
regularly, but this one might actually reach completion. 

What happened to the others? Apparently Lynch never 
finished the script for Mulholland Drive. Dream of the Bovine 
was completed, but Ciby 200, the French company that 
financed Fire Walk With Me, passed on it. Lost Highway, then, 
will be Lynch’s first film in a three-picture deal with the 
company. 

The article briefly discusses Lynch’s post-Tuin Peaks 
work and reports that, despite the harsh critical response, the 
director still loves FWWM: “The film was in the Twin Peaks 
world, but Twin Peaks had run its course....People had had 
enough.” The film ended up grossing only $4.1 million in the 
United States. 

Will Lynch ever return to television? It’s unlikely. “I’m 
pretty down on TV at this point,” he said. “The speed at which 
you have to work, it kind of kills everything.” 

Grimes does point out, by the way, that “Lynch’s stylistic 
fingerprints are all over The X-Files.” 

In other Lynch-related news, fans have wondered about 
the extent of Lynch’s involvement in Terry Zwigoffs documen 
tary Crumb. (The film is billed as “a David Lynch presenta 
tion.”) Our guess last issue about Lynch’s non involvement in 
the film’s production turned out to be correct. Zwigoff told the 
Los Angeles Village View, “Originally, | approached [Lynch] for 
money....{H]e said, ‘I have too much trouble raising money for 
my own projects.’...1 eventually got the money to finish the 
film, and about a day later I get a call from Lynch, who finally 
watched it and was really nuts about it. It was too late to accept 
any money from the guy...but | asked him to put his name on 
the film. 1 thought it would really help commercially...but it 
didn’t seem to make much difference with the distributors. 
Nobody seemed to care.” 

The New York Post reported that on a recent flight from 
Madison, Wisconsin to Chicago, someone asked Lynch what 
movies he enjoyed. Lynch “raved about Pulp Fiction, Sunset 
Boulevard, and anything by Kubrick,” then went on to com- 
plain about Robert Altman, saying The Player was the only 
Altman film he could stand. 

Finally, Lynch is scheduled to host a TNT presentation of 
The Elephant Man on August 3. The film is part of the “Our 
Favorite Movies” series. 


Eraserhead Released on New Japanese Laserdisc 

After producing stunning laserdisc releases of all the 
Twin Peaks episodes, Fire Walk With Me, On The Air, and Dune, 
the Japanese have released to laserdisc David Lynch's first 
and most abstract film: Eraserhead. What makes this release 
so important is that, for the first time, Eraserhead is available 
in a wide-screen format. Previous videotape and laserdisc 
releases of the film were “cropped” so that some of the original 
picture was missing, thereby ruining Lynch’s intended com 
position. While this new version is far from perfect, it is 
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clearly the best available video release of one of Lynch’s most 
important films. 

The picture quality of this laserdisc is superb—the stark 
beauty of the film has never been more apparent. Eraserhead 


is a black-and-white film in the truest sense; in so many 
scenes the blacks are inky voids while the whites are bright 
hot flares. The sharp, sometimes intricate patterns of black 
on white (as is evident in many scenes of shadows criss 
crossing white backgrounds) remain intact on this transfer; 
proving, again, the importance of the laserdisc medium 

The sound on the disc is also good, although much of it 
(such as dialogue and music) is in mono. The sound effects, 
however, are very good. The pulsating sounds of the film’s 
urban environment are presented in stereo quality And 
Eraserhead is a film of sounds. Lynch has always believed that 
sound was a crucial aspect of any film, and one can tell that 
on Eraserhead he was paying as much attention to the aural 
environment as he was to the visual 

Many sequences of Eraserhead contain no dialogue. Rather, 
they show the film’s protagonist, Henry, living alone in a 
bleak, claustrophobic world—a world which is conveyed as 
much by sound as it is by image. Eraserhead 1s filled with 
industrial and organic noises, from the rumble of the old 
elevator in Henry's building to the unforgettable whine of 
Henry’s mutant baby. Fortunately, the laserdisc retains the 
unique quality of the film’s bizarre sound effects. 

As we mentioned above, the film is presented in a wide 
screen format, and while the aspect ratio of this version 
closely approximates the original film, it is still far from 
perfect. When the “Eraserhead” title appears on-screen, the 
vertical portion of the first letter (*E”) is missing, indicating 
that some content from the left side of the screen is not shown. 
Nevertheless, this disc is still an improvement over past 
releases—the now-out-of-print domestic release of Eraserhead, 
is missing the “E” in the title altogether! 

The improved aspect ratio does strengthen the look of the 
film. For example, Henry’s walk through the industrial 
wasteland at the film’s beginning is far more impressive when 
shown in wide-screen. In this corrected aspect ratio, Henry 
is depicted as a tiny figure in an overwhelming urban world, 
and his relationship to his surroundings is more clearly 
understood. 

The ninety minute Eraserhead is presented on one disc in 
CLV format. 
contains Japanese subtitles. But because there is so little 
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dialogue in Eraserhead, these subtitles are hardly intrusive. 
The disc divides the film into thirty chapter stops—fifteen to 
each side. Unfortunately, the chapter stops are written in 
Japanese on the disc sleeve, making access to specific parts 
of the film a guessing game for anyone who cannot read 
Japanese. The disc’s sidebreak occurs when Henry realizes 
the baby is sick, which is about halfway through the film. 

As usual with Japanese releases, the laserdisc is pack- 
aged in a sturdy cardboard sleeve, with plenty of photos from 
the film on the back. The disc itself is protected with a plastic 
“half-moon” liner. 

In addition to the superb transfer and quality packaging, 
this release of Eraserhead contains an added bonus—three 
Japanese trailers for the film at the end of side two. All three 
trailers show the same images from Eraserhead in a flashing 
strobe effect. One opens with a still photo of David Lynch and 
a quote which reads, “In heaven, everything is fine.” One of 
the trailers is narrated in Japanese. While these trailers do 
not differ significantly from one another, and are simply 
collections of scenes from the film, they are an extra treat for 
fans of Eraserhead, providing further evidence that the Japa 
nese continue to have a serious interest in all the works of 
David Lynch. 


Fenn Stars in Liz: The Elizabeth Taylor Story 

Starring Sherilyn Fenn (Elizabeth Taylor), Nigel Havers (Michael 
Wilding), Katherine Helmond (Hedda Hopper), Angus MacFadyen 
(Richard Burton), Kevin McCarthy (Sol Siegel), William McNamara 
(Montgomery Clift), Corey Parker (Eddie Fisher), Ray Wise (Mike 
Todd), Christine Healy (Sara Taylor), Dan McVicar (Rock Hudson), 
Eric Gustavson (Nicky Hilton), John Saxon (Richard Brooks), Charles 
Frank (John Warner), Michael McGrady (Larry Fortensky); Music by 
Ken Thorne; Production Designer James J. Agazzi; Editors Barry 
Peters and Corky Ehlers; Director of Photography Doug Milsome, 
B.S.C.; Co-Producer Daniel Schneider; Supervising Producer 
Tomlinson Dean; Producer Hugh Benson; Based on the biography 
by C. David Heymann; Teleplay by Burr Douglas; Directed by Kevin 
Connor; Executive Producer Lester Persky (approximately 180 
minutes). 

We aren't experts on Elizabeth Taylor, but if even a fourth 
of this unauthorized biography is accurate (and we're fairly 
confident of that)—we’re given a portrait of an extremely 
troubled woman on a constant quest for love, but ignorant of 
where to look or even what the concept entails. 

The mini-series 
{televised over two 
nights, May 21 and 22) 
takes a straightforward 
approach to recounting 
Taylor’s first sixty or so 
years of life, beginning 
as a young child star in 
Lassie Come Home and 
National Velvet. Before 
long, her life is a whirl 
wind of numerous 
highly-publicized films 
and marriages, and 
there simply isn’t 
enough time to get to 
know everyone” or 
delineate the impor 
tance of each event. 

After Velvet (1944), 
Taylor meets. hotel 
chain heir Nicky Hilton. 
Their marriage lasts 
only a few months, as 
Hilton becomes nasty 
and violent almost im- 
mediately (leaving view- 
ers wondering why he 
wanted to marry her in 


Mike Todd (Ray Wise) finds 
Elizabeth Taylor (Fenn) at a party for 
Montgomery Clift. 
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the first place). 

While in London filming Ivanhoe (1952), Taylor meets 
English actor Michael Wilding. Soon after, they marry and 
have two sons. But the bliss doesn’t last long, and a few years 
later, Taylor is attracted to Rock Hudson, with whom she co- 
starred in Giant (1956). Yet her next marriage will be the 
following year to film producer Mike Todd. The union doesn't 
last long; in 1958, he dies when his private plane crashes. 

Taylor turns to Todd’s friend Eddie Fisher for comfort and 
support. Fisher is married to Taylor’s good friend Debbie 
Reynolds, but that will not get in the way of Taylor's fourth 
marriage. This, finally, triggers a public outrage as sympathy 
falls on Reynolds. 

Additional publicity would come when Taylor begins 
filming Cleopatra with Richard Burton. Soon, she ditches 
Fisher and marries Burton as soon as he divorces his own 
wife. But his drinking and her addiction to pain pills (taken 
since a back injury suffered during National Velvet) helps create 
a destructive relationship. They divorce, then remarry, then 
re-divorce. 

During a Bicentennial celebration in Washington, D.C., 
Taylor meets John 
Warner. She helps him 
campaign, and he wins 
his Senate seat. But 
she loses a more per- 
sonal battle and finds 
herself in the Betty Ford 
Clinic, fighting addic- 
tion to alcohol and pain 
pills. Soon, the mar- 
riage—number eight— 
falls by the wayside. 

After the death of 
Rock Hudson to AIDS, 
Taylor begins a cam- 
paign for “education” 
and research—while 
landing back in the 
Betty Ford Clinic, where 
she meets a young man 
who may be the groom 
in her ninth marriage 
(we aren't sure). 

The film ends with 
Taylor’s family gathered 
around her for a photo 
beside her pool. The 
movie camera closes in until Taylor’s smiling face fills the 
screen—after all her struggles and disappointments in life, 
perhaps she had found happiness. 

Nonsense. We don’t know what motivates the real 
Elizabeth Taylor; the movie suggests she’s a woman seeking 
perfect love and constantly disappointed. Whatever the case, 
here is a woman who changes husbands as casually as she 
changes film roles. Her vows of marriage are, apparently, of 
no greater importance than if she were to read the ingredients 
label from a candy wrapper. The film foreshadows Taylor’s life 
in an early scene that seems so perfect that we doubt its 
historicity: young Liz wants to be an actress, but her mother 
wants her to be a movie star, because they have “everything.” 
And yet, by the show’s end, Taylor has very little of anything 
meaningful; she’s a sad, pathetic figure who has spent her life 
using other people for her own gratification, with a pursuit of 
hedonism matched by very few. 

As many readers probably know, Taylor disassociated 
herself from this project. If the film does not accurately portray 
her life, her position is understandable. But ironically, if the 
film is accurate, we would expect Taylor’s disavowal, too. No 
doubt she perceives her repetitive adultery in the noblest self- 
delusional light. 

And yet, in some ways the film is remarkably non- 
judgmental about Taylor’s escapades. Her betrayal of close 
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Ray Wise 
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friend Debbie Reynolds is quickly covered, and her former 
husbands are almost immediately forgotten as she jumps into 
another bed. If anything, the film’s story is more subtle by 
focusing almost exclusively on Taylor’s constantly-changing 
love life. 

Clearly, the “theme” of the movie is Taylor’s loves, but let’s 
remember that, if there were any hope of staying at least 
somewhat true to a biography, her marriages would have to be 
covered—particularly as highly publicized as they were. And 
when you have to cover eight (or nine) marriages, plus various 
friends, business associates, relatives, and film roles, all in 
about three hours, a kind of superficiality is bound to take over. 
Even if there were some sort of justification for Taylor’s (et al.) 
shallow activities, there would barely be time to examine 
them. Taylor may be upset with the film’s portrayal of her as 
spoiled and self-absorbed, but perhaps the filmmakers aren't 
primarily responsible for this characterization. 

Whatever the filmmakers’ intents, Sherilyn Fenn proves 
to be an admirable Elizabeth Taylor, portraying the actress as 
arrogant, yet vulnerable. Greater depth, unfortunately, is 
probably beyond the script’s scope. So while we enjoy seeing 
Fenn at work, this project probably doesn’t allow her a chance 
to explore what really makes Taylor tick. After all, most of her 
time is spent simply bouncing from one husband to the next. 
Physically, however, Fenn is convincing most of the time as 
Taylor, particu‘arly in the mid-twenties and early thirties 
range, when the two actresses look astonishingly similar. 
During the later years, however, the make-up department fails 


The convention 
The scam 
The movie 


Fenn; she’s never convincing as an old Taylor. (One uninten- 
tionally funny scene has relatives visiting her in the hospi 
tal—and she looks younger as a forty-something-year-old than 
her twenty-something son!) 

Ray Wise deserves a special mention for almost stealing 
the show. He’s perfectly cast as a nearly psycho Mike Todd, 
Taylor's second husband. The Todd/Taylor marriage is 
portrayed as loving yet stormy, as if the frequent fighting 
actually strengthens the relationship. Wise and Fenn play off 
each other wonderfully, and these scenes are by far the high 
points of the film. 


James Marshall, Don Davis in She Stood Alone: The 
Tailhook Scandal 

Starring Gail O’Grady (Lt. Paula Coughlin), Bess Armstrong (Barbara 
Pope), Cameron Bancroft (Rocket), Matt Clark, Hal Holbrook (Adm. 
Kelso), Michael Knight, James Marshall (Stick), Rip Torn (Adm. 
Snyder), Don Davis, Sandra P. Grant, Kevin McNulty, Teryl Rothery, 
Jill Teed, Robert Wisden, and Robert Urich (Adm. Williams); Wnitten 
by Suzette Couture; Directed by Larry Shaw. 

A recent entry in the “all men are scum” sweepstakes is 
this ABC television movie that aired opposite Liz (part two) on 
May 22. It recounts the highly-publicized Las Vegas “Tailhook” 
Navy convention in 1991 where women—both civilian and 
military—were run through a “gauntlet” of men lining a 
hallway. Sexual assault charges were brought forth. Although 
investigation was slow at first, the scandal eventually hit the 
national press. In the end, several high-ranking Naval 
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Liz Promotion Garners TV Guide Covers and High Ratings 


NBC’s substantial promotion of their Elizabeth Taylor 
biographical mini-series—publicity aided, no doubt, by 
Taylor's threat to take legal action if the show aired—was 
rewarded by appearing on numerous local TV guide cover 
around the country. Although the national TV Guide cover 
featured NYPD Blue’s Gail O'Grady and Sharon Lawrence 
(O'Grady starred in the Tailhook TV movie that aired opposite 
Liz), Liz appeared in a three-page feature article in that issue. 
Local newspaper TV guides mostly featured either Tailhook 
or Liz for that week. The Dallas Morning News, The Arizona 
Republic, The Florida Times Union, The Corpus Chnisti Caller- 
Times, and The El Paso Times (and possibly many others) 
produced TV guides with Sherilyn Fenn as Taylor on the 
cover, while The Houston Chronicle gave O’Grady the domi 
nant spot with smaller photos depicting Fenn and Paul 
Winfield (of the Fox film White Dwarf}. 

We were especially impressed with two covers. The Fort 
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Worth Star-Telegram had Fenn lounging on a bed, reenacting 
a scene from Taylor’s Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. The Austin- 
American-Statesman showed Fenn as Cleopatra. 

All of the publicity for the ten million dollar epic seems 
to have helped generate impressive ratings. Although part 
one of Liz placed second in its time slot to ABC’s broadcast 
of the 1992 Wesley Snipes film Passenger 57 (which ranked 
6th for the week), Liz still placed 14th, soundly defeating 
CBS’s Barbra Streisand concert. (For what it’s worth, ABC 
had a strong lead-in with the season finale of Lois & Clark 
ranking 20th—while Liz had the 68th-ranked seaQuest 
DSV.) On the following night, Liz finished just barely behind 
CBS’s Murphy Brown (15th) to finish 17th for the week. 
(Apparently, about three million fewer viewers watched the 
second half.) Tailhook came in at 25th. 

Finally, Liz gathered several Emmy nominations for art 
direction, hairstyling, and makeup. 


Ea 


> by Richard Blanchard, ¢ 


officers were forced 
to resign, and “sen 
sitivity training 
seminars” were 
added to the Navy 
instruction pro 
gram. 

All things con 
sidered, the film 
manages to restrain 


itself from 
preachiness, al 
though a few 


Gail O'Grady and James Marshall 
scenes become e1 


ther excruciating or funny (at one point, a woman says the 
problem is the “whole mindset of the military—the cult of the 
warrior”; imagine that in the military!) as the filmmakers want 
to make sure viewers get the point. 

Soaring over the material is Gail O'Grady (NYPD Blue’s 
Donna Abandando}j, who turns in a magnificent 
Coughlin. For Twin Peaks fans, James 


secrelary 
performance as Lt. 
Marshall has a 
small but important 
role as Coughlin’s 
friend “Stick,” who 
fails to come to her 
aid when she 1s 
being assaulted. 
And Don Davis ap 
pears in one scene 
as a Navy officer (is 
he getting typecast, 
or what?). 

One final note. 
A couple of X-Files 
actors also appear 
briefly. Sheila 
Larken (Scully’s 
mom) plays Rena 
Coughlin 
Coughlin’s mom. 
Jerry Wasserman (Dr. Plith on “Tooms,” Dr. Grago on “Excelsis 
Dei”) plays Carl Perkins, and Hrothgar Mathews (Jack on 
“Jersey Devil,” plus a small role in “Our Town”) plays Lowell 
Sheridan. 


Chen, Prochnow Co-Star in Judge Dredd 

Forget Batman Forever, the summer superhero action film 
to see is Judge Dredd based on the popular British comic book 
Sylvester Stallone is a dead ringer for the title 
Joan Chen has a relatively small role as Dr. Isla 
Prochnow is much more prominent 
Council Judge Griffin. Both characters are aligned with Rico 
(Armand Assante), the film’s major villain. He escapes from 
prison and plans to create an army of clone warriors to allow 


character. 
character. 
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is the Law! 


Judge Dredd—here uth Judge Hershey 


him take 
control of 
Mega-City One 
away from the 
Judges. Natu 
rally, it’s up to 
Judge Dredd 
and Judge 
Hershey 
(Diane Lane) to 
stop the evil 
scheme. 

The story 
of the film is, 
admittedly, 
quite thin. 
What makes Judge Dredd enjoyable are interesting characters, 
fine performances, and stunning visual effects. Director 
Danny Cannon, director of photography Adrian Biddle (Aliens 
cinematographer), and production director Nigel Phelps (who 
worked with Anton Furst on the 1989 Batman film and Full 
Metal Jacket) have apparently been influenced by the best: the 
film’s look is extremely Blade Runner-ish, and the “Lawmaster” 
flying cycle chase scene through the city is as exciting as the 
speeder bike sequence in Return of the Jedt. 

Joan Chen's character, bio-geneticist Hayden, is appar- 
ently in the film merely to provide a Chen/Hershey fight 


to 


Prochnow and Chen from Judge Dredd 


scene. For what it’s worth, Chen reveals considerable 
athleticism. Prochnow (who, remember, played the 
“Woodman”—albeit very briefly—in FWWM) is fun to watch as 


the traitorous Griffin. 
If this is your kind of film, Batman Forever can wait; check 
out Judge Dredd instead. 


Twin Peaks Live Hits Seattle Stage 
(Special Report by Bill Abelson) 

Twin Peaks made its theatrical debut during two week- 
ends (July 7-8, 14-15) in Seattle’s downtown Eastlake Studio. 
Twin Peaks Live: You Don't Miss Your Fire, ‘til Your Hell Runs Dry, 
billed as “a sequel by Chris Mathews and the Ancient 
Garmonbozians,” proved a faithful and devoted, if uneven, 
tribute to the Peaks legend. (Writer/director/producer Chris 
Mathews wrote the 7P skits that concluded the 94 Twin 
Peaks Festival—many of which reappear here.) 

The show begins with Mr. Mathews briefly addressing 
“Diane” into a handheld tape recorder. (This is not a serious 
attempt to portray Agent Cooper, however). He then introduces 
himself and delivers a monologue about how the title of the TP 
film is misunderstood, e.g. video clerks who call it Fire Come 
Walk With Me. 

TPL: YDMYFtYHRD is advertised as “a sequel,” and the 
program states that the play occurs “Saturday, April 1 (April 
Fools Day!), 1990: Twin Peaks, WA”—i.e. soon after the events 
of the final TV show. At this it is only half-successful. There 
are references that follow up on the last episode. Sylvia Horne 
mentions that Ben and Audrey are both hospitalized, their 
lives imperiled; Donna comes to Lucy to confess that she may 
be pregnant by “some guy in Jacques Renault’s bar....1 think 
his name was Buck.” But the tone of a real sequel is missing. 
Rather, Twin Peaks Live (after the opening scene) plays as an 
intermittently successful exercise in wry comedy. 

The first sketch, “Hell is Anywhere Without You,” is 
promising. We are in the Black Lodge, complete with zigzag 
floor, curtains, and nude mannequin (now a male with a 
“zigzag” on its cheek!). Haunting music from the TP soundtrack 
plays, and red lighting floods the stage. Laura and Donna sit 
on a bench, with a covered body (which they ignore) on the 
floor. Donna, who appears neither dead nor possessed (there 
is no explanation of how she got there) probes Laura with 
questions, but Laura remains standoffish and bizarre—as if in 
a trance of her own choosing. At the conclusion, the body is 
revealed to be Bobby Briggs—who slowly looks at Donna with 
an evil, “possessed” gleam in his eye! 
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The writing and atmosphere effectively capture an eerie, 
mysterious Peaksian aura in which motivation 1s open to 
question, and multiple layers of meaning are evident. The 
feeling we may be in the presence of doppelgangers is aided 
by actress Caroline Blakeslee (Laura), who “looks almost 
exactly like Laura Palmer” and gives an outstanding, Laura 
esque performance. 

Next is the “title” scene, “You Don’t Miss Your Fire, ‘tl 
Your Hell Runs Dry”. It features several minor TP characters 
in a group therapy session led by Dr. Jacoby at Harold Smith’s 
house. Unfortunately, Jacoby is a normal psychoanalyst with 
no color or eccentricity. (Veteran actor Carl Grant is an able 
performer but fails to add any Jacoby-like touches.) 

The general premise of the skit—personalities undergo 
radical and unaccountable change—is perfectly Peaksian. 
Heidi (wonderfully played by Jennifer Hooper), the giggling 
German Double-R waitress, is suddenly paranoid and hysteri 
cal (and eventually possessed by Harold Smith!); the Road 
house singer (i.e. the Julee Cruise character) is a coyly 
hilarious drag queen, full of outrageous attitude and innuendo; 
and Sylvia Horne, no longer help 
lessly fed-up, is a spitfire of 
arrogant rage. The other charac- 
ters, however, fall flat. Johnny 
Horne offers occasional but 
unmemorable comic relief; 
Harriet Hayward is merely a caf 
feine-obsessed brat; and Chris 
Mathews plays an inexplicable 
and ineffective new character, 
Fred D’Arms, who apparently 
represents a dwarf stand-up co 
median (though Mathews is 5’6"). 

Following intermission, “Lo 
cal Colorization” is a puzzling 
scene. Mike, the One-Armed 
Man, breezes into the Double-R 
as a slick Hollywood director 
with a B-movie background, ac- 
companied by two flippant L.A. 
assistants. They are consider 
ing a local production and trying 
to con a reluctant Norma into a remodel of the diner (perhaps 
poking fun at Lynch's real-life takeover of the Mar-T Diner in 
North Bend, WA). But this premise makes no sense—the 
series never remotely hinted at such a background for Mike. 
However, the dialogue is sharp and witty, Mark Warren Harris 
as Mike/Gerard is fairly amusing, and Robbie Troy is a 
dynamite Norma. 

The performance concludes with an overly-long Lucy/ 
Andy set piece at the Sheriff's station entitled “Tarantula and 
Cheese on Rye”. Once again Caroline Blakeslee nails her 
character, perfectly capturing Lucy’s squeaky voice and sweet/ 
mopey/mock-angry personality. She and Andy discuss her 
pregnancy and his attendant responsibilities in the father 
role. Lucy talks Andy into proposing and envisions an offbeat 
private wedding. 

Twin Peaks Live benefits from clever between-scenes 
“Twin Peaks ads” pushing products such as “Sheryl Lee 
cheesecake” and the ominous-sounding “Horne’s Circle-Brand 
Shoes” (in which One-Armed Mike prods the comatose Leo to 
keep repeating his one line, “New shoes”). The show also 
features comic cameos from Captain Kirk and John Travolta’s 
Pulp Fiction character. The first is amusing when set in a 
commercial, but “Travolta” is distracting when gratuitously 
injected into a “real” TP scene. 

On the whole, Chris Mathews’ love and detailed apprecia- 
tion for the Peaks mythos shines through, and this first TP 
stage production ranks as a qualified success. 

The July shows sold out the small studio, and Mathews 
hopes to re-stage the production shortly. Additionally, a new 
episode (which will include Cooper), presumably full-length, 
will be read at this year’s Fan Festival. Mathews has already 
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_ much free time.” 


demonstrated his comic touch. While further whimsy would 
be welcome, it would be intriguing to see him also pursue 
meatier, serious 7P plot lines while continuing his investiga 
tions into both Peaksian metaphysics and the town’s skewed 
effect on the integrity of individual identity. 

(By the way, Spike Lalka reviewed the performance for the 
July 19 issue of The Stranger, a local weekly publication. Here 
are a few quotes from the extremely negative review: “[I]t’s not 
like the actual show at all. It starts with an annoying 
comedian-guy telling jokes about the show and its characters. 
Then...I realize that this awful comic is responsible for the 
show!...Anyway, bring a microscope if you're looking for plot, 
and bring tomatoes so you're prepared for the humor. This was 
really stupid. If you liked the TV version, don’t go to this.”) 


TP in Print 

The May 1995 De- 
tour interviews Sherilyn 
Fenn. 

Entertainment 
Weekly 275 (May 19) 
mentions Liz and in- 
cludes a color photo of 
Fenn in the role. Issue 
276 (May 26) has a mini- 
review of Chris Isaak’s 
new album Forever Blue, 
along with a photo. Is 
sue 278 (June 9) con- 
tains a photo of Kyle 
MacLachlan with Linda 
Evangelista. In issue 
281, CBS's new fall se- 
ries, American Gothic, is 
described as having 
“Tuin Peaks-meets- The 
X-Files-style plots.” §& : 
That same issue, the | / 
“summer cool” edition, 
questions Chris Isaak 
about what he thinks is 
cool and uncool. Later 
in the issue, the magazine declares Alicia Witt “cool.” Finally, 
issue 286 takes another shot at Twin Peaks (so what’s new?), 
“recommending” videotape volumes 1-6 (i.e. the entire series, 
listed as a Republic video release) for viewers who “have too 
They write, “Just pop in some episodes of 
David Lynch’s anti-narrative TV serial in any order at all- 
they’re so baffling, it makes little difference—and you'll fall 
right into a waking dream state.” If our circulation were bigger, 
we'd think they kept writing these snide little remarks just so 
we'd mention them again here. As it is, we don’t understand 
their constant sniping toward the show. (On the other hand, 
the magazine gives a serious recommendation for The Elephant 
Man—“directed by a restrained David Lynch”—for when you're 
depressed.) 

Douglas Baptie’s February 24 #11 is finally out, and this 
issue’s guest editor is Robert Getz (of the late, great zine 
Cooper’s Dream). Of particular interest is Getz’s fascinating 
essay “The Lynches of Twin Peaks” looking at Lynch’s “entry” 
into the world of TP. Man, have we missed Getz’s work these 
past couple of years! If you haven't already subscribed to F24, 
you've been ignoring our recommendations for months (prob 
ably years), so we doubt there’s anything we can say now to 
change your mind, but here’s the info anyway. Four-issue 
subscriptions are 4 pounds (U.K.), 5 pounds (Europe), and 6 
pounds (U.S. and rest of world), or send $10 in U.S. cash via 
insured mail to Douglas Baptie, Top Flat, 1 Ancrum Court, 
HAWICK TD9 7DB, Scotland, U.K. Looks like Getz will be 
handling issue #12, too, by the way. 

The new issue of In The Village (#7; Summer 1995), the 
official magazine of the Six of One Prisoner Appreciation 
Society, presents a long article on a topic we've been meaning 
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CROYDON: AN IN-DEPTH FEATURE ON UNITED ARTISTS 


The Cable Times mentioned in 
WIP 17’s “TP in Print.” 


to get to for ages—a comparison between Twin Peaks (and 
Lynch’s work in general) and The Pnsoner. The issue arrived 
just as we were finishing up WIP 18, so we haven't had a 
chance to read the six-page feature by Pantha Waterworth and 
N.R. Brooker yet, but we're eager to. And we still plan on doing 
our own analysis of TP vis-a-vis TP at some point! 

Isabella Rossellini is on the cover of Italian Life (March/ 
April). The magazine interviews her and publishes an 
attractive color photo of her with David Lynch. 

We've been remiss in overlooking the James Marshall Fan 
Club newsletter, which has proved extremely useful in 
keeping us up-to-date regarding Marshall's current work. The 
price for yearly memberships is still $5, as far as we know, and 
it's a good deal. Send to The James Marshall Fan Club, 3296 
Swarthout, Pinckney, MI, 48169. 

Longevity (July) pictures Joan Chen and lists her among 
Hollywood’s “beautiful 
bodies.” 

Sherilyn Fenn 
makes the cover to the 
May 1995 Los Angeles 
magazine. Inside is an 
interview and two nice 
color photos. 

Here’s our nomina 
tion for the Twin Peaks 
reference from the most 
obscure source. The 
June 19 issue of 
Newsweek cover-fea 
tures fighter pilot Capt. 
Scott O'Grady. The ar 
ticle inside contains a 
sidebar on the Bosnian 


GREAT ESCAPES 
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Serbs. We quote: 
Pale, the 
Bosnian Serb 


capital...could al 

most pass for a 

down-and-out village in Switzerland. Sheep and 

schoolchildren frolic in the hills, only 10 miles from 
where the Serbs still pound Sarajevo. “It’s Twin 

Peaks,” says a Belgrade journalist, “a little town cut off 

from the rest of the world, filled with paranoid 

murders.” 

People Weekly (May 15) contains an article on Liz along 
with several nice Fenn photos. The June 12 issue reviews 
Chris Isaak’s Forever Blue and includes a brief interview. 

Premiere (June) has a brief article on Nadja, including a 
brief mention of David Lynch. 

Satellite Orbit (June) reviews Backbeat. 

In an XF review by Jonathan Ross in Britain’s Sight and 
Sound, Twin Peaks is mentioned a couple of times: Mulder and 
Scully “would be more at home in Twin Peaks country than Hill 
Street Blues.” Later, “Unlike Twin Peaks, which eventually 
drowned in the puddle of its own drippy artiness, The X-Files 
walks a fine line between stylish design and realism, per 
fectly.” 

The August Spy includes some small Sherilyn Fenn 
photos in an interesting article, “The Bimbo Conspiracy,” 
about actresses who appear nude (either on screen or in 
magazines) and, at first, justify it as some kind of “feminist” 
statement, then later complain about how they're perceived as 
airheaded bimbos. Boxing Helena is discussed briefly. Fenn 
is grouped with Kim Basinger, Demi Moore, Sharon Stone, 
Mimi Rogers, Drew Barrymore, Madonna, Elle Macpherson, 
and Cindy Crawford as “new power bimbos.” Fenn and 
Basinger are singled out as perhaps “the most egregious 
hypocrites in the stop staring-at-my-beautiful-firm-breasts 
I’m-an-actress category.” 

The British TV & Satellite Week (April 1) features an article 
on TP to tie in with the show's arrival in England on Bravo. 

TV Guide (April 29) contains a Sherilyn Fenn photo from 


school; meet 


Liz. Three weeks later (May 20 issue}, TVG presents a three 
page Liz article, a Liz “Close Up” feature, and a couple of large 
ads with Fenn. Finally, the June 3 issue includes Liz in the 
“Cheers ‘N’ Jeers” section, along with a photo of Fenn. (NBC 
receives a “jeer” for not allowing the press to preview the mini 
series, citing concerns about a Taylor lawsuit.) 

TV Zone 65 (April) has a bref mention of Tui Peaks's 
arrival in England and a small photo of Fenn as Audrey. 


TP Stars on Screen 

Lara Flynn Boyle popped up on Jon Stewart's May 30 
show, although the episode was a repeat from, apparently, 
sometime in early 1995. She spent the entire ten minutes 
flirting (or pretending to flirt—it was difficult. to tell) with Jon. 
Very strange. She then stuck around for a three-and-a-half 
minute “Imaginary Friend” comedy routine. David Duchovny 
appeared on several talk shows these past few months and 
talked about Twin Peaks a little bit with Jay Leno on the May 
26 show. 7P also came up in an interview with Tom Snyder. 
(For more details, see this issue’s “X-Files Extra” section.) 
Sherilyn Fenn appeared briefly as Jay Leno’s guest on the May 
16 Tonight 


Show and 
mostly talked 
about Liz. 
Pamela 
Gidley co- 


stars in Strange 
Luck, a new 
Fox series be- 
ginning this 
fall. Moira 
Kelly was Jon 
Stewart's guest 
for about ten 
minutes on his 
talk show on 
May 18. (She 
preceded 
Gillian Ander 
son.} She 
talked about 
the “kooky 
dares” she par 
ticipated in 
when in 


ing the Queen 
of England; 
“distance” spit 
ting; and Little 
Odessa. Also, 
Kelly co-stars in The Tie That Binds. Sheryl Lee's Follow the 
River popped up on television again sooner than we expected. 
The Family Channel reran the TV movie in July. David Lynch 
appeared in a brief Nadja clip that accompanied Elina 
Lowensohn’s appearance on Jon Stewart’s June 22 show. 
Everett McGill co-stars in Under Siege 2: Dark Terntory. 
Kenneth Welsh co-starred in Lifetime's TV movie “Dancing in 
the Dark,” which aired July 5. He played Dr. Bell, who gave 
Anna Forbes (Victoria Principal) prescription drugs that ended 
up turning her a little crazy. Alicia Witt co-stars with Renee 
Humphrey in Fun. 

We haven't made any secret of our enjoyment of cartoons 
(that’s what we still call ‘em, although the prevailing term 
nowadays is “animated series”). We like The Simpsons and The 
Tick and The Maxx a lot, and we've been known to catch Batman 
and Spider-Man, too. We've heard good things about Reboot and 
recently saw an episode. It’s pretty cool. And the ubiquitous 
Tony Jay voices the evil Megabyte. 

On June 25, NBC reran a 1993 version of Journey to the 
Center of the Earth that co-starred Carol Struycken. The 
director of photography was Ron Garcia. 


This appeared in Variety recently; the art 
differs from the video box cover. 
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Chris Isaak 
was the primary 
guest on the 
June 16 Jon 
Stewart Show 
After talking with 
Stewart, Isaak 
performed his 
great new song 
“Somebody’s Cry 
ing” from his For- 
ever Blue album. 
On July 11 
Isaak was Jay 
Leno's guest and 
sang the same 
song. Although 
we think 
“Wicked Game” 
and “Blue Span 
ish Sky” (from Heart Shaped World) are fantastic songs, we've 
been fairly ambivalent about most of his other music. Forever 
Blue, on the other hand, is a spectacular album. Check it out! 


Et Cetera 

Steven Bochco’s new series Murder One, beginning on 
ABC this fall, looks to be one of the highlights of the upcoming 
season. It will follow a single murder case from the investi 
gation through to the trial. Yet during the July press tour, 
when asked to compare the show with the dwindling audi 
ences for the extended murder investigation on Twin Peaks, 
Bochco replied, “People did not get bored with one story, they 
got bored with no story. We have a story.” This is just one more 
example of a TV show running from the Twin Peaks label. It’s 
not altogether surprising, given many people’s view of TP as 
a muddled experiment that ended in failure. Still, Bochco 
could have said, “Tuan Peaks deserves praise for the innova 
tions it brought to television, helping to reinvigorate long-form 
dramas to which many of us have benefited. Its eventual drop 
in the ratings had little to do with the length of the murder 


WIP 16 contained our fifth contest, which was to create 
a slogan for something—anything—related to the world of 
Twin Peaks. Here are the winners: 
GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
From Richard King Perkins III (Cicero, IL): 
SCORCHED ENGINE OIL: “Fuel of secrets” 
We also liked two of his other submissions: 
FAT TROUT TRAILER PARK: “Where Rodd reels ‘em in & 
casts ‘em out.” 
LELAND PALMER LAW OFFICES: “I'll do more for you than 
any two other people combined.” 
SECOND PLACE WINNER 
From Thomas D. Randall (Newburgh, NY): 
THE ROADHOUSE: “The place where it happens. 
and again.” 
We also liked: 
TWIN PEAKS SAVINGS & LOAN: “In business for over 100 
years. And we have the employees to prove it.” 
OTHER WINNERS (in no particular order) 
From Bethany Haynes (Ontario, Canada): 
LELAND’S GOLF CLUBS: “The best instrument to use when 
you hit and drive.” 
Rose Boland (Youngstown, OH): 
CALHOUN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL: 
erator.” 
From Chris Mathews (Seattle, WA): 
“Everybody doesn't like something, but nobody doesn’t like 
Sheryl Lee. Sheryl Lee Cheesecake, wrapped in plastic, in 
the frozen foods section of the dairy case.” 


Again 


“We've got a new gen 


WIP Contest #5 Winners! 


‘From Gary O’Brien (Oceanside, CA): 


investigation, but resulted from a number of other variables 
that don’t apply to Murder One. I'd be happy to have the kind 
of publicity and critical acclaim Twin Peaks received early on.” 
But no, it was easier for Bochco to pile on to the anti- TP 
bandwagon! 

The new film Clueless makes a brief mention of Twin 
Peaks. 

The MTV Movie Awards named Dennis Hopper as last 
year’s “Best Villain” for his role in Speed. Hopper also appears 
in a one-page interview in the August US magazine and in a 
one-page article in the July 16 Parade newspaper supplement. 
And, of course; he co-stars in Waterworld. 

In WIP 17, we reported that Miguel Ferrer and Ray Wise 
had been nominated for Hubbie awards (the Joe Bob Briggs 
1994 Drive-In Academy Awards). Ferrer lost out to Ben Cross 
(Haunted Symphony and Cold Sweat) for Best Actor. Wise lost 
to Julius Harris (Shrunken Heads) for Best Dialogue. However, 


Ferrer’s film The Harvest managed to grab the Best Flick award! 
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Two magazine ads for the Bravo Twin Peaks broadcasts wn 
England. 


From Andrew Prock (Pottsville, PA): 

OWL CAVE RINGS: “This anniversary, show her you'd kill 
her all over again.” 

PLASTIC: “The freshest idea since the freezer. It coats. It 
floats. With any purchase of 10lbs of 
plastic, Finley’s Fine Twine. Buy now. WIP.” 

From Michael Harmsworth (London, England): 

THE BLACK LODGE: “We got soul!” 

From Keith Gow (Victoria, Australia): 

See THE OTHER SIDE: “Why did the chicken cross the 
road?” 

From Bradley K. Shewaga (Sunnyvale, CA): 

“Forget that clumsy plastic wrap—Ziplock your prey with 
new Twin Peaks Smiling Body Baggies! Completely water 
proof and perfect for freezing. Remember: Clip ‘em, then zip 
‘em, the easy way.” 

[Included was a Ziplock Baggie witha “smile” drawn in marker on 
each side.] 

Note that three of the winners were from outside the 
United States. The prizes are copies of WIP 11 autographed 
by Al Strobel! Second place also gets a WIP 7 autographed 
by Julee Cruise! And first place gets everything but the 
kitchen sink: the autographed WIP 7 and 11, plus WIP 9 
autographed by Mark Frost, WIP 5 autographed by Catherine 
Coulson, and the super-rare WIP 3 autographed by Frank 
Silva! 

We'll try to have a new contest ready for next issue, so 
stay tuned! 


It’s plastic. Free. 
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X-FILES EXTRA! 


Readers often ask us for expanded X-Files coverage, or even a 
separate magazine devoted exclusively to the show. We appreciate 
your enjoyment of our XF section, but honestly we have our hands 
full as itis. Another magazine is out of the question! Stil, the past 
couple of months have had so much XF news that it’s tough to 
squeeze everything in here without having the show take over 
Wrapped in Plastic this issue. We'll try to be as succinct—but 
thorough—as possible! 


Whirlwind A Gruesome Case 

One thing is certain: Charles Grant’s second XF novel 
will not be adapted into a television episode. Mulder and 
Scully travel to New Mexico to investigate a series of gruesome 
murders in which the skin 
has been stripped off the 
victims. 

Yep. 

Along the way, the two 
agents encounter FBI Agent 
Red Garson, Sheriff Spar 
row, various Sante Fe resi- 
dents, and several Ko 
nochine Indians from the 
local reservation, all of 
whom provide the neces- 
sary diversions and assis 
tance until Mulder can ar- NT 


rive at the requisite bizarre 
"6hUWY 


WHIRLWIND 


The truth 9 out there~ 


theory, Scully can balk, 
and—well, we'll let readers 
find out for themselves who 
turns out to be correct. 

It's no wonder these 
books are so popular among 
XF fans. Grant has mas 
tered the television formula 
too well, such that the nov 
els add no insights into the series or the characters. We're not 
completely surprised; character depth has never been a 
trademark of The X-Files, and Grant surely must figure it’s not 
his job to do the television writers’ work for them. But in 
reading the 260+ pages, we had hoped for a few nuggets here 
and there. Grant gives readers approximately what the show 
gives viewers: a crime (murder in the first two novels) that 
defies natural solutions, and a strange solution that kinda’ 
makes sense if one is willing to suspend disbelief sufficiently. 

Perhaps the most surprising element of Whirlwind is the 
sloppy copyediting—we can’t recall ever reading a book from 
a major publisher with so many errors: “it was Skinner who 
had ordered opened the X-Files again” (page 39), “muscle 
tisssue” (page 62), “Her left hand draw a line across her throat” 
(page 141), “an clumsy position” (page 192), “abobe houses” 
(page 221)—we could go on. Okay, WIP contains its share of 
typos, too, but a couple of the book’s errors would have been 
caught with just a spellcheck program. Perhaps HarperPrism 
(and we blame them, not Grant) is throwing these books into 
print too quickly, without proper review. 

For all its faults, Grant does provide a couple of extremely 
gripping scenes. The first occurs a quarter of the way into the 
story and doesn't even involve Mulder and Scully (who seem 
to have very little to do here). A man is driving down a highway 
late at night, going about seventy, when an invisible, thump 
ing force keeps hitting the passenger side, apparently trying 
to move him off the road. Also, the climactic showdown 
between Mulder, Scully, and the “whirlwind” is quite grip- 


ping. 

One final note. Grant’s repetitive use of multiple short, 
one-sentence paragraphs doesn’t seem as annoying this time 
around as in the first book, allowing for greater fluidity in the 
writing. But the technique still seems overused, such as this 
segment from chapter nine: 

They thought he was beaten. They thought his 
time away would change him. 

He drank, not sipped. 

It had. 

it had changed him. 

It had made him worse. 


Enough already! 

Stull, Grant and HarperPrism know their audience. Fans 
of the series will no doubt enjoy the book well enough. The 
novel hit stores in May; the third in the series, Hunter, should 
be out by August. 


XF Book Discloses Scully’s Boyfriend (And Other Secret 
Info)! 

HarperTrophy, the children’s book division of 
HarperCollins, has released two novelizations of first-season 
XF episodes. Interestingly, however, the books are adapted 
from the teleplays, not the televised versions. (Of course, 
consistency and continuity have never been the show’s strong 
point.) Both books are adapted by Les Martin from Chris Carter 
scripts. 

Book 1, X Marks the Spot, adapts the pilot, and there are 
considerable differences between the book and television 
versions. Although the basic plot is the same, the book never 
identifies a mysterious Smoking Man. _ Instead, we have 
Special Agent Jones (although he’s called Agent Drazen in the 
teleplay) summoning Scully from her class at the Academy 
where she’s instructing students on how to spot death by 
electrocution. Jones, “a large, impressive man” who “looked 
to be in his 50s,” accompanies Scully to her meeting with six 
“very high level” (but unidentified) men in Washington. They 


‘meet in a conference room (the building is not identified, 


either) where she’s given the assignment to “assist Mulder in 
investigating the X-files.” (Throughout the two Martin books, 
“X-files"—no capital “F”—is the designation, although every 
where else—the Grant books, even the title page of the Martin 
books themselves (!)—it’s called “X-Files.”) We learn that Scully 
has an undergraduate degree in astronomy (it’s physics on the 
show), but an “advanced degree” (unidentified) in physics. 
Mulder is called a kook in the meeting, although Jones speaks 
in Mulder’s defense: “I assure you, that reputation is not 
accurate. Mulder is a superbly capable agent.” But Jones is 
not allowed to continue his defense. 

Jones accompanies Scully to Mulder's office in the base 
ment of the FBI headquarters. (“His door was unmarked. 
Without Jones to take her there, Scully never would have 
found it.”) He stays while Mulder makes his slide presentation 
concerning mysterious deaths in Washington. Soon, Mulder 
and Scully are on a plane heading west. But unlike on the 
televised version, in the book Scully does not spend time 
reviewing the case file, which she has already studied. “Right 
now she was thinking about seeing her boyfriend, Ethan 
Minette, last night.” Apparently Minette is a Washington, 
D.C. lobbyist, but “his bosses” are not identified. 

Mulder and Scully arrive in Bellefleur and, unlike on TV, 
are met by a crowd of angry residents (notified in advance of 
the FBI's arrival) who do not want any involvement from 
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outsiders—particularly Mulder’s request to exhume bodies for 
which a man has already been convicted and sent to jail. But 
Mulder succeeds in exhuming Ray Soames. 

After the casket is opened—and discovered to contain 
something other than Soames—Scully works through the 
night. The next morning, she calls Minette, and they have a 
brief, cold, uninteresting conversation. Soon afterward, 
Scully and Mulder question Danny Doty, the convicted man 
now in prison. He admits to the killings, but it’s clear he’s 
making up some—if not most—of his story. From there, Mulder 
and Scully head over to talk with Billy Miles’s psychiatrist, 
and the story proceeds more or less as televised. The story 
ends with Jones (not the Smoking Man) taking Scully’s report 
of the case and burning it, then filing the vial with the strange 
metal implant—not in the Pentagon, but in a vaguely-de- 
scribed warehouse in the Virginia countryside. As he leaves, 
he says to the guard, “Be seeing you”—an allusion to The 
Prisoner? 

The second book, Darkness Falls, is fairly faithful to the 
series episode (except for the cover photo, which has been 
reversed for some reason). 

It’s strange that Martin would not base the first book on the 
televised episode; surely there was sufficient time to do so. On 
the other hand, it makes the book much more enjoyable to read; 
after all, we've already seen the aired version. 

Except for a frustrating overuse of sentence fragments in 
the books (probably not the best way to encourage literacy 
among young readers, in addition to becoming simply monoto 
nous), the adaptations are well written for what they are. 
Although written in third person, Martin essentially tells the 
stories from Scully’s point of view. The reader is often 
informed of her thoughts and feelings, but rarely of Mulder’s, 
except what is outwardly evident. This is probably the most 
logical way to construct the books, although a more fascinating 
read would be to get the stories from Mulder’s perspective. 
Stull, this would certainly be above and beyond the call of duty 
for a writer of children’s adaptations. 

All in all, we’d recommend the first book to XF fans; the 
second is for hard-core collectors only. “Darkness Falls” was 
a bad enough episode to begin with and doesn’t deserve 
reliving in novelized form. 


Emmys Nominate XF While Ignoring Homicide 

The recent hype surrounding The X-Files apparently has 
helped bring the series several major Emmy nominations. 
Most of the categories were announced on July 20. Here are 
the awards XF is competing for: 

Drama Series (along with Chicago Hope, ER, Law & Order, 
and NYPD Blue} 

Guest Actress, Drama (C.C.H. Pounder for “Duane Barry”) 

Writing, Drama (“Duane Barry”) 

Cinematography (“One Breath”) 

Editing, Single-Camera Production (“Duane Barry” and 
“Sleepless”) 

XF could end up with additional nominations; directing, 
music composition, and sound editing will be announced 
later. 

In light of XF’s Golden Globe win in January for best 
dramatic series, the first nomination is not surprising, but a 
couple of the others are strange. Pounder’s role in “Duane 
Barry” was nothing spectacular (if anything, Steve Railsback 
deserved a nomination for guest actor); perhaps this is really 
a nod toward her work on ER. Especially unfortunate is the 
vote for “Duane Barry,” a flashy and stylish episode, to be sure, 
but mediocre in its writing. (Perhaps its being the only 
episode Chris Carter served as writer/director had more to do 
with the nomination.) “One Breath” (a non-Carter episode) 
was the obvious proper choice. 

One of the biggest news items regarding the announce- 
ments, however, was the total shut-out of Homicide, possibly 
the best show currently on television. Several episodes 
deserved writing nominations—“Every Mother’s Son” (Eugene 
Lee, Tom Fontana, and James Yoshimura) or “The City That 


Bleeds” (Julie Martin, Jorge Zamacona, James Yoshimura, 
and Bonnie Mark) or “Crosetti” (Yoshimura and Fontana), one 
of the best episodes of the entire series. And Andre Braugher 
seemed a lock for actor, especially in light of recent mayor 
feature articles in Entertainment Weekly and TV Guide praising 
his work. Steven Cole Smith noted in The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, “Many industry observers thought Homuicide’s Andre 
Braugher was deserving of not only a best actor nomination, 
but a win.” David Bianculli (New York Daily News) was equally 
surprised: “As for nomination oversights, nothing comes 
close to the astounding snub of Andre Braugher....He deserves 
to win....Homicide, in fact, got no nominations at all...which 
is ridiculous.” 


Special Report: The X-Files in Britain, Part 2 

(WIP 15 published part 1 of Douglas Baptie’s report on XF im 
Britain. Baptie, of course, ts the publisher of February 24 and 
Where Angels Play, both highly recommended. See page 20 for our 
review of the newest issue and ordering information. He also wrote 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” on page 6.) 

The first season ended to near unanimous acclaim, 
though I’m not convinced the critics actually sat through every 
episode. Ratings-wise, it performed really well and was 
consistently the channel’s top show. (This despite three 
different time slots, with the last three episodes being 
shunted back to 9:30 P.M.) Strange that one of the worst 
episodes should garner the biggest audience. The blip for 
“Fire” was because of its late-night slot (see WIP 15). Sorry | 
missed the figures for the last episode! 


EPISODE # OF VIEWERS POSITION FOR BBC2 
THAT WEEK 
10. Fallen Angel 6.24 million HY 
ll. Eve 6.55 #1 
12. Fire 3.40 ? 
13. Beyond the Sea 5:57 ? 
14. Genderbender 5.78 #1 
15. Lazarus 5.65 #1 
16. Young At Heart 5.86 #1 
17. E.B.E. 6.08 #1 
18. Miracle Man 6.34 #2 
19. Shapes 6.38 #1 
20. Darkness Falls Toll #1 
21. Tooms 6.49 #1 
22. Born Again 6.13 #1 
23. Roland 6.09 #1 
24. Erlenmeyer Flask ? ? 


Of course, it’s worth putting these figures into perspec 
tive. NF is hardly the most popular show on British TV. As 
an example, “Fallen Angel” was rated at 82 for the week, 
spookily close to its U.S. score. Stull, the TV folks are always 
telling us that this sort of show doesn't have mass appeal. | 
suspect the BBC are actually quite embarrassed by these 
figures. Execs on the rival commercial channel have vowed 
to give it a harder time when it returns later in the year. (Those 
who enjoy XF’s conspiracy-theory angle might be pleased to 
note that the series that replaced NF, the documentary 
program Timewatch, began with an expose of secret collabora- 
tion between the U.S. military and the Vietnamese Communist 
leader Ho Chi Minh!) 

There are conflicting reports that XF has been censored 
by the TV stations, with some contacts saying that the BBC 
broadcast uncut versions of episodes that have been slightly 
trimmed by Sky One on its original British airing. Others say 
that the BBC themselves cut the odd bit of violence here and 
there, and | have to say that | was struck by the somewhat 
jarring edits in some episodes. Either way, if true, it just 
confirms the schizophrenic nature of the British media. 
American visitors are often surprised by the casual attitudes 
to profanity on primetime fare or the hardcore (i.e. incredibly 
violent) slapstick of programs like Bottom, one of XF’s few 
rivals on the channel. The toning down of Absolutely Fabulous 
for the American version suggests viewers Stateside aren’t 
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quite ready for recreational drug abuse as comedy, but at other 
times, British decision makers seem to err unnecessarily on 
the side of caution, cutting problem scenes (usually violence) 
where no problem really exists. 

The second season began airing on the Sky One satellite 
channel in February. The first episode scored around 860,000 
viewers, with later episodes nudging toward the million mark, 
double what the first season received. Most folks will have to 
wait until later in the year to see it on BBC2 though. 
Meanwhile, Fox is releasing the first series onto home video, 
with two episodes on each tape. Various stores have run 
promotions to persuade you to shop with them, including 
money-off coupons for future releases, boxed sets, copies of 
Goblins, and unique XF postcards. (However, just before press 
time, | learned that these videos have been withdrawn and the 
release schedule suspended until later in the year. Ditto the 
proposed rental releases of the second season. Reasons 
behind this dubious decision are a bit murky at the moment- 
why suddenly withdraw a very successful product? I’m on the 
case!) 

Manga Press picked up the rights to the Topps comics, 
and the first issue came out in May. Rather than just reprint 
the strips, they're also throwing in some features and episode 
guides, making up a pretty neat package all-in-all. In fact, the 
first issue’s 80,000 print run sold out in just a few days. Fan 
activity seems much greater than it ever was for Twin Peaks, 
with conventions planned and quite a few fanzines on the go. 
Given the audience so far, I'd guess that XF will end up as the 
cult show of the mid-90s. 


San Diego Hosts First X-Files Convention 
(Special Report by Robert M. Wolpert, a soctology/ film mayor at the 
University of Flonda) 

Approximately three thousand fans gathered in San 


Diego, California on June 
| SCHEDULE GF ENars | 
po ee) 


11 for the “First Official X 
WELCOME TO 


Files Convention.” The 
show's increasing fan base, 

THE FIRST 
OFFICIAL 


rising ratings, and Golden 
Globe award probably made 
such productions inevitable; 
this one was produced by 
Creation Entertainment, an 
organization with experi 
ence at organizing numer 
ous Star Trek events. 

The main reasons audi- 
ences are drawn to these 
conventions are Stars and 
Stuff, but the only merchan- 
dise on display was cast 
photos, a few posters, the 
chance to join “The Official fis 

MCHARO MONTOVA 
X-Files Fan Club” (appar- . 
ently run by Creation Enter- 
tainment), and several T 
shirts that were more cheesy 
than spooky. I've seen more X-Files goodies at specialty stores 
in my home state of Florida. 

The first speaker at the convention was story editor Frank 
Spotnitz, who recently joined The X-Files staff. He began with 
a droll bit of humor, announcing that since this was the very 
first convention, Chris Carter had given him permission to tell 
the crowd what happened to Mulder in the season finale, what 
happened to Scully during her abduction, who Mr. X and 
Cancer Man really work for, and where Mulder’s sister 
Samantha is. He then produced a folder stuffed with papers, 
only to have it snatched away by a stern and silent woman 
dressed as Cancer Man. 

Spotnitz revealed many behind-the-scenes tales of how 
plots for the show were created. For instance, the Fluke Worm 
man from “The Host” came from some worms Chris Carter saw 
while out jogging. The submarine poking through the ice in 


FRANK SPOTNITZ: 
DOUG HUTCHISON 
BRAD COURIF 


| Repent Fie Hine = Lute ROGGE! 
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“End Game” was inspired by a picture in National Geographic. 
Actors Mitch Pileggi (Skinner) and Steven Williams (Mr. X) 
were very enthusiastic about their elevator confrontation 
where they beat the crap out of one another. And yes, Gillian 
Anderson really did eat that bug in “Humbug.” 

Each episode is shot in 8 days, with ideas for scenes 
worked out on about forty three-by-five index cards. Spotnitz 
believes that all the stories are told from Scully’s point of view; 
the writers must decide “How can we persuade Scully this 
time?” 

Later, Brad Dourif—Luthor Boggs in “Beyond the Sea”— 
told how his stint on the show had made him so uncomfort 
able, he began to think maybe he should turn to driving cabs. 
He described Anderson as “very dedicated, disciplined, and 
focused,” while David Duchovny worked with “a more loose 
approach.” Dourif had little to say, branding himself as “kind 
of flaky,” but gamely answered questions from the crowd. One 
person suggested Boggs should return. Dourif’s reply: “If I 
were a producer, | wouldn't bring me back.” Another asked if 
Dourif knew what Boggs’ message to Scully would have been. 
Dourif said Boggs hadn't filled him in. When asked about 
future projects, he said that filmmaker Werner Herzog had 
written a film for him, which may begin shooting this fall. | 
asked if Dourif had any plans to work with David Lynch again, 
which led to the enigmatic reply: “It’s gotta work out....I’d love 
to” 

Following Dourif, “time-filling” speakers supposedly repre 
sented different aspects of The X-Files’s “otherworldly” at 
mosphere—psychic Sylvia Browne, UFO Magazine publisher 
Don Ecker—took the stage. Representing the Fox network's 
Internet service, Delphi's Richard Montoya came basically to 
say, “Hey, we're online!” And an editor from Topps Comics was 
there to preview the upcoming XF trading cards. 

A welcome surprise to those of us who read The X-Files 
comics was cover artist Miran Kim, who presented a slide 
show of her at work on an upcoming tssue. She draws upon 
images such as “skin diseases” and the “purple/blue of 
cancerous lungs” for her inspiration! 

The unexpected crowd-pleaser was undeniably Doug 
Hutchison, who played the memorable shape-stretching Eu 
gene Tooms from “Squeeze” and “Tooms.” In person, Hutchison 
couldn't be further from his frightening character. Coming on 
like a short, sarcastic Brandon Lee 
in his U2 T-shirt, Hutchison had a 
perverse sense of humor that had the 
audience on its feet. Some of his 
comments aren't really printable (sur 
prising for a “G-rated” convention!), 
especially his recollection of calling 
one of the show’s producers a profan- 
ity in order to prove he could act 
psychotic. 

His memories of Tooms’ lack of 
dialogue were also hysterical, citing 
endless hours of rehearsing differ 
ent ways of saying, 
“Yes...yes...yes...mo...no...yes...no....” 
Hutchison’s funniest story was how 
he had gone to the restroom at a local 
mall, when a young X-Files fan came 
in with his father. While the father 
went about his business, the child 
merely stared in horror at Hutchi 
son. Outside of the restroom, the 
father dragged his son away, who managed to mouth the word 
“Tooms” while staring at Hutchison’s eyes. Hutchison could 
only imagine the nightmares the child had that night. 

Hutchison had everyone screaming for a return of Tooms 
(despite the fact that the character seemed to meet his end via 
an escalator.) He told the crowd that when Chris Carter comes 
out, don't ask him anything except, “When’s Tooms coming 
back?” 

Finally, Chris Carter hit the stage. 


Hutchinson on stage 


He talked at length 


TT 
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about Mulder and Scully’s first scene together in the pilot 
episode. “The scene where Fox Mulder and [Scully] met was 
crucial to the next forty-eight 
episodes....No one understood the 
show when we pitched it to Fox. 
This was the first scene we shot, 
and it had a lot riding on it.” It was 
also the first scene the Fox execu- 
tives saw, and from it Carter felt for 
the first time that “we were doing 
something special.” 

Carter revealed how the irrev 
erent Duchovny “wore a tie with 
pink pigs on it” to the audition and 
basically did everything he could 
“not to get the role.” Gillian Ander 
son gave a good performance, but 
“the powers that be couldn’t see 
her in a bathing suit.” Ideas for 
The X-Files, according to Carter, 
come from “scavenging informa- 
tion from scientific journals, maga 
zines, books...mostly the recognition of what makes us all 
scared...universal fears.” 

Then came the Q&A. 


Chnis Carter 


The question “When’s Tooms 
coming back?” caused a confused look on Carter’s face. Yes, 
Mulder will get a girlfriend in an upcoming episode. The 
audience booed, but Carter promised that “you'll love it.” The 
first episode of the third season should be airing on September 
22. The average cost of an episode is $1.2 million. Was 
Anderson really in danger of being fired due to her pregnancy? 
Carter: “I never, ever considered eliminating her from the 
show. I'm the godfather of her child.” Referring to descrip- 
tions of his reaction to the pregnancy in recent publications, 
Carter remarked, “Ballistic is not something | go.” Wasn't the 
boxcar explosion in the season finale anticlimactic? Carter: 
“Don’t you want to know what happened to [Mulder]?” Audi- 
ence Member: “I've got a good idea he’s coming back.” 

Was Carter influenced by the works of David Lynch? 
Carter: “I loved Twin Peaks...[Lynch] created a great series. 
The X-Files is set in a similar venue, with a similar feeling, but 
basically they’re very different series.” When asked if David 
Duchovny’s role as a transvestite FBI agent in Twin Peaks had 
anything to do with his casting, Carter answered: “I didn’t see 
[him] in the episode and probably wouldn't have cast him if | 
had.” 

An audience member who looked suspiciously like Doug 
Hutchison wanted to know when that great actor Doug 
Hutchison was 
coming back. 
When Carter an- 
nounced there are 
“big plans for an X- 
Files feature film,” 
he added, “and | 
guess now it will 
be starring Tooms.” 
He also said the 
movie would not 
come out right 
away: “It has to 
add to the series, 
not eclipse it.” 

Other news 
from Carter: Fluke 
Man will return; 
there are no plans 
to end the show; 
the Lone Gunmen 
will return; William Gibson is writing an episode; more about 
Cancer Man will be revealed, but he is not FBI; an X-Files spin 
off is currently “only in the enthusiasm and imagination 
stages” and will most likely be “a companion piece”; and he’s 


Hutchinson in disguise (at microphone) 
asks Carter a question. 
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a long way from an “ultimate resolution” for the series. 

The audience wanted to know how to discover the names 
of the episodes. Carter said that they're in TV Guide, but many 
in the audience responded that the titles are not published. 
Carter felt that titles at the beginning of the show “smacked of 
traditional TV....1 wanted to do something different in every 
way.” He said he would “think about” putting titles in the end 
credits. 

Many fans wanted to know if David Duchovny or Gillian 
Anderson would make an appearance. According to Carter, 
“Gillian’s in Europe, and David is ‘recovering from the year.” 
Right now, conventions are “too much for them to do.” 
However, Carter was pleased that “the turnout is great....[The 
conventions] will get bigger and better as we go on.” Carter 
wanted more people from different parts of the’series to attend. 
(Mitch Pileggi, Steven Williams, and Tom Braidwood are 
attending various conventions.) 

In addition to listening to the speakers and surveying the 
XF merchandise, fan’s could visit “The Official X-Files Prop & 
Costume Display.” This contained an impressive collection of 
props and items such as the actual “Erlenmeyer Flask,” a skull 
from “Aubrey,” even Tooms’s Animal Control uniform and 
Luther Boggs’s prison suit, which Brad Dourif went to check 
out. (As did Doug Hutchison, saying he always likes to keep 
track of his old outfits.) 

This October, there will be conventions in California, 
Toronto, Texas, Florida, and Arizona. In November there will 
be X-Cons in Idaho, Florida, and Indiana. For more informa- 
tion, send a SASE to Creation/ X-Files, 411 North Central Ave., 
Suite 300, Glendale, CA 91203. 


Duchovny, Anderson Blitz TV Talk Shows 

During the break in production following the second 
season, David Duchovny and Gillian Anderson hit the talk 
shows in force, especially leading up to the season finale 
“Anasazi” on May 19. Duchovny’s May 13 hosting of Saturday 
Night Live was covered in our previous issue. Here’s a summary 
of various appearances that followed. 
Anderson on the Regis & Kathie Lee show (5/18/95) 


Anderson’s appearance on this insipid morning show 
was advertised the previous evening on David Letterman’s 
turned out to be Anderson’s first TV talk show 
Apparently Regis and 


show. It 
interview, and she was quite nervous. 
Kathie Lee had 
never heard of 
The X-Files or, 
it seemed, 
Anderson her 
self. (In intro- 
ducing Ander- 
son, Regis 
stumbled over 
his words and 
couldn’t form a 
coherent sen- 
tence as he 
read from a 
card in his hand, “All right, Terry [?], Gillian plays—played by 
Gillian Anderson, explores the other-worldly and unknown 
on the hit thriller series The X-Files on Fox.”) 

tillian talked a bit about her getting the part for the pilot 
the day her last unemployment check arrived; she was 
worried she would have to return to waitressing. Regis asked 
Gillian about her high school days, and she said that she was 
“a bad girl. I was in the principal’s office almost every other 
day. | had a nose ring for a while.” Then she talked about how 
she met her husband on the show. 

Throughout the five-minute interview, Regis and Kathie 
Lee attempted cracking lots of (unfunny) jokes. Good grief, 
how does this show attract an audience? 

Duchovny on the David Letterman show (5/18/95) 

Duchovny was Letterman’s guest back on January 17 (see 
WIP 16). Much of the discussion centered around Twin Peaks 
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and Kalifornia, 
as Letterman 
apparently had 
no idea what 
The X-Files 
was about. 
On May 
18, Letterman 
was doing the 
show from En 
gland. Jamie 
e. Lee Curtis was 
& — the first guest, 
ee followed by 
Duchovny. (Actually, Duchovny was supposed to be on the 
previous night but—just like on January 16—he got bumped to 
the next show, making him “the only guest to be bumped off 
the show on two continents.”) This time, Letterman seemed 
to know a little more about XF, but the five-minute conversa- 
tion was mostly about Duchovny’s sense of direction and his 
parents. 
Anderson on the Jon Stewart show (5/18/95) 

This late-night talk show (recently canceled) attempted to 
appeal to a 
young adult 
crowd. Moira 
Kelly was the 
first guest (see 
“The World 
Spins”) and at- 
tempted to spit 
into a coffee 
cup several feet 


away. Ander- 
son was the 
next guest. 


Stewart 
showed a clip 
from “The 
Calusari” and—in a refreshing break from other Duchovny and 
Anderson TV interviews—he was knowledgeable about the 
show. He and Anderson discussed the XF-based porno film 
that apparently is out, 
then talked about the 
XF comic book (Stewart 
wondered why the 
“lovely” Anderson was 
so poorly drawn—and 
he was referring to the 
cover art! Anderson ex 
pressed her opinion of 
the art by sticking out 
her tongue). They also 
ran through several 
questions (all dumb) 
pulled from the Internet. 

Unlike during the 
Regis appearance, 
Anderson was relaxed 
and quite hilarious; she 
and Stewart played off each other’s comments very well. The 
entire segment ran a little over seven minutes. 

Anderson on the Conan O’Brien show (5/22/95) 

Anderson began by asking if anyone had spit into her 
coffee cup (an obscure reference to her Jon Stewart appearance 
that merely confused Conan). She told how she got the Scully 
part, then she and Conan talked about the special effects on 
the show. Conan was impressed with their quality. Anderson 
said that they were added in post-production, so the actors had 
to perform as if the effects were already there. She also talked 
about her marriage ceremony on New Year’s Day on a golf 
course by a Buddhist priest. The interview lasted about nine 
and-a-half minutes. 


The XF comic book art gets a 
negative “review” from Anderson! 


‘talked about 


Duchovny on the Jay Leno show (5/26/95) 

Duchovny was the second guest after James Woods. 
Amidst constant high-pitched screaming from the audience 
every time he spoke, he was asked first about his role on Twin 
Peaks: 

Leno: “I used to enjoy you when you were on Twin Peaks.” 

Duchovny: “Did you enjoy me?” 

Leno: “Yes I did enjoy you. You played the cross-dressing 
detective.” 

Duchovny: “I have no recollection of that.” 

Leno: “Really? I happen to have—David Lynch is a friend, 
so he sent me a piece of tape. Take a look, here it is.” 

Duchovny: “I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

Leno showed a scene where Denise Bryson first came to 
Twin Peaks in episode 2011 and introduced himself to 
Cooper, Truman, and Hawk. 

Afterward, Duchovny talked about the restrictive nature of 
women’s clothing (he decided his crusade as an actor would 
be to get women out of such attire). He also mentioned that in 
France, The X- 
Files is edited 
so that when 
women walk 
by Mulder, he 
goes, “Um 
hmmmm!” He 
discussed his 
Saturday Night 
Live hosting job 
briefly and 


performing in 
XF on scenes 
that have not 
yet had the monsters edited into the shot. The interview 
lasted approximately seven minutes. 

Anderson on Steve Wright’s People Show (6/3/95) 

Douglas Baptie describes this British TV show as “a sort 
of tongue-in-cheek take on the primetime entertainment show 
(a male Pamela Anderson impersonator as co-host, rollercoaster 
karaoke, etc.). In a five-minute interview, Gillian Anderson 
bravely endured all the usual introductory questions, talked a 
litle about her time in London, and revealed her ignorance of 
the boxing world.” 

After some general XF questions, Anderson faced a “Sixty 
Second Secrets” segment where questions are rapid-fired at 
the guest, such as “Do you like peas? Have you ever stolen a 
towel from a hotel? Who is your most famous friend? Do you 
iron your underwear?” and the like. (In case you’re wondering, 
her answers were, respectively, “Yes,” “Yes,” “David Duchovny,” 
and “No. What underwear?”) 

After come conversation among the other guests on the 
show about whether they've seen The X-Files or not, Anderson 
mentions that she grew up (but was not born) in London and 
spent about nine years there. Finally, the interview came to 
an abrupt conclusion: 


— 
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Wright: “Thank you very much for coming on.” 

Anderson: “Am | done?” 

Wright: “You're done. That’s it. We’re gonna wrap you up 
now ‘cos we lost interest frankly.” (Everyone laughs.) 
Duchovny on the Jay Leno show (6/27/95) 

Just four weeks after his previous appearance, Duchovny 
returned to The Tonight Show, this time as the first guest (and 
without as much shrieking from the audience). Duchovny 
talked about growing up in New York City across from a 
graveyard, ; 
where he and 
his friends 
plaved base 
ball. Then he 
talked about 
the = strange 
phenomenon 
of actors being 
asked ques- 
tions about cur 
rent events, 
whether they 
know any- 
thing about the situation or not. “People think that actors or 
celebrities have something interesting to say about actual 
events, and it’s just not the case.” 

Leno asked Duchovny if acting on a show where the 
characters are always so serious 1s much fun. Duchovny 
brought along a “blooper” tape of a few goofy outtakes from XF. 

After the eight-minute interview, Duchovny remained on 
the show while the other guests, comedian Jack Gallagher 
and actress Victoria Principal, talked with Leno. 

Duchovny on the Tom Snyder show (7/7/95) 

Duchovny gave his longest TV interview on The Late, Late 
Show, where the format—relating information instead of 
prepared “entertainment” bits—allows for greater depth. 
Unfortunately, Snyder did not seem very knowledgeable about 
The X-Files, so everything stayed at a fairly superficial level. 
Duchovny discussed the Internet; his move from academia to 
acting (his original goal was to write scripts; he took some 
acting classes to familiarize himself with the process); his 
grueling shooting schedule (this year, the production break 1s 
only seven or eight weeks long); his Twin Peaks work (yes, he 
shaved his legs); and his role as host of Red Shoe Dianes. He 
has not had time for any new film work but hopes to squeeze 
a project in after next year’s XF season during the break. A few 
questions were taken from phone callers, but none very 
enlightening. 

Probably the show’s most interesting exchange was this: 

Snyder: “So there were no in-depth questions [to you from 
Internet participants] about how you crafted the character or 
how the show came to be, nothing like that?” 

Duchovny: “Thank goodness, because there was not 


t 


Leno does his Mulder impersonation. 


much crafting done.” 
Duchovny was pleasant but seemed a little bored (or maybe 


Michael Manasseri (Wyatt), Vanessa Angel (Lisa), and John 
Mallory Asher (Gary) co-star in USA’s Weird Science. 


just tired). Still, this eighteen-minute interview was quite 
enjoyable. (A quote from this interview appeared in the 
“Television Sound Bites” column of the July 21 Entertainment 
Weekly.) 


USA Network’s Weird Science Parodies The X-Files 
In Catsworthy County, Nebraska, an old man sees a 
mysterious small object fall from a “shooting star” arching 


across the daytime sky. Two FBI special agents arrive to 
investigate the “UFO.” 

Another episode of The X-Files? No, this was the 
beginning of the July 22 Weird Science, a USA comedy series 
based on the 1985 John Hughes film in which a couple of 
teenagers create a “perfect woman.” The two FBI agents are 
named Molly and Scolder (pictured above, played by Jamie 
Rose and Larry Poindexter), and the mysterious object turns 
out to be a swizzle stick from the Java Man Coffee House. The 
old man is delirious, and Molly is at a loss to explain the 
situation. But Scolder says sometimes things don’t make 
sense. Science can’t explain the abduction of his dog, or “the 
mutant worm-boy of Tacoma, [or] the Scandinavian leech- 
beavers.” 

It turns out the stir stick was dropped by Gary Wallace, a 
teenager who was given a pair of special sneakers that allowed 
him to fly. 

The Scolder and Molly characters are generally quite 
cleverly written. In the show’s most amusing sequence, Molly 
has trouble determining when Scolder is joking and when he 
is being serious—a wonderful commentary on XF. Upon 
entering Java Man, Molly notes that the coffee house was at 


_ one time closed down by local authorities: 


Scolder: “How come? Controversial brownie recipe?” 

Molly: “A series of health code violations culminating in 
the—” 

Scolder: “Molly? I was making a joke.” 

Molly: “Oh. We should have a signal for that.” 

Then: 

Molly: “Really, Scolder, do you expect to find your 


purported extraterrestrial visitor in a coffee house?” 

Scolder: “Well, after traveling a hundred eighty thousand 
light years, wouldn’t you need a little perk-me-up? [pause] 
There, did you catch that one?” 

Molly (after a moment’s thought): “Yes, | did. I just didn’t 
find it particularly funny.” 

Scolder (disappointed): 
“Fair enough.” 

Eventually, Scolder and 
Molly learn that Gary is their 
“UFO.” They bring him in 
for questioning, but a myste- 
rious “smoking man” wants 
to dissect him to find out 
how he flies. Lisa—the 
woman “created” by Gary and 
his friend Wyatt—arrives 
and tries to help. In the 
end, of course, Scolder is separated from her, thus losing his 


Bill Bolender as “The Smoker” 
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“evidence that the paranormal does exist.” 

We're still waiting for a great XF parody, but this one 
certainly beats the Saturday Night Live attempt back in May. 
Unfortunately, outside of the amusing Scolder/Molly seg 
ments, the rest of the episode falls flat, a generic by-the 
numbers sitcom (although a Dr. Strangelove-like ending is silly 
fun). The moody XF lighting is rarely used, and the flying 
special effects make even the ones on Lois & Clark’s first season 
look good—quite an accomplishment. 

This episode, “Fly Boy,” is written by Jeff Vlaming and 
directed by David Grossman. XF fans should stay on the 
lookout for a rerun. The series is telecast Saturdays, 10:00 
P.M.(Eastern). 


WIP Moderates XF Panel at Atlanta Convention 

Once again the Dragon*Con/ACE convention found WIP’s 
editor Craig Miller in attendance (this time joined by John 
Thorne). For 1995, Dragon was combined with NASFIC (North 
American Science Fiction Convention) for a huge show in 
downtown Atlanta. On Friday, Craig and John hosted a panel 
titled, “Fox TV: Home of the Weird?” Other panelists included 
Ben Armstrong (“Dr. Ignatius Speculo” and part of a television 
production department), John L. Flynn (SF writer, plus 
contributor to Cinescape, Sci-Fi Universe, and Starlog), and Holly 
Bird (feature film storyboarder, plus senior designer as Tampa’s 
Fox affiliate WTVT-TV). 

Attendance was quite good—dozens of people packed into 
a fairly small room. Interest spanned several Fox shows—not 
just The X-Files, but also VR.S and Sliders. Many were 
disappointed that the two latter shows were not returning this 
fall. Much of the XF conversation involved discussion about 
the tension within the series between the episodic versus 
serial elements. The general consensus seemed to be a desire 
for greater continuity, although viewers enjoyed the alterna 
tion of one-shot episodes and multi-part episodes. 

One surprise was that criticism of XF was fairly intense 
at times, even among fans of the show. Several people, for 


instance, criticized the series for sometimes slipping into 
gratuitous “gross-out” scenes and storylines. 
XF in Print 


The British press is starting to jump on the XF band 
wagon. The magazine appearances from there are going to be 
tough to keep up with, but we'll do what we can. 

The June American Cinematographer studies the photogra 
phy on XF. 

BigO 115 (July), a music magazine from Singapore, writes 
that “The Calusari” will not be shown in that country because 
of its “theme of ritual murder.” Also, “Anasazi” is being 
delayed. It will be broadcast as the opener for the third season. 

We just received a zine called Bizara, which is about—uh, 
we're not sure what it’s 
about. But it contains a 
three-and-a-half- page 
article on The X-Files, 
with comments by 
Anderson, Duchovny, 
and Carter. Check it 
out for yourself. Send 
$3 to Ted Kusio at The 
Slow X Press, P.O. Box 
3118, Albany, NY, 
12203. Ask for issue 
#2.5 (that’s right, two 
and a half). 

The British mag 
Cable Times (April) con- 
tains a one-page article. 

The August 
Cinefantastique has a 
brief article about the 
various XF staffers. 

Cinescape 10 (July) 


“WATERWORLD’ BONUS! 


Director Kevin Reynolds Spills All 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MOVIES, TELEVISION AMD 


f 
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MYSTERY TOU 


has a letter to the editor about Night Stalker and XF. 
nying this is a color XF photo. The 
features XF with a ten-page article 
some great color photos. 
Entertainment Weekly 277 (June 2) contains Gillian Ander 
son in an inset photo on the cover; inside is a Drew Friedman 


accompa 
following issue cover 


inside illustrated with 


illustration of Anderson and David Duchovny, plus a brief 
mention of the series as one of the season’s “winners.” Issue 
281, the “summer cool” issue, quotes Duchovny’s opinion 


about what is cool and uncool. 

The new “Women We Love” issue of Esquire (August) is out 
with Cindy Crawford on the cover. (Remember that the 1990 
issue cover-featured Sheryl Lee.) Of interest to XF fans is the 
“Arresting Women” photo with Anderson, joined by Melissa 
Leo and Isabella Hofmann (of Homicide), Gail O’Grady (NYPD 
Blue), and others. 

The July issue of Inside Sports contains an essay written 
by Duchovny. He talks about his experiences playing basket 
ball. 

Old news: we just learned that Not Of This Earth 2 (March 
1994) published a Chris Carter interview. 

The June 4 Parade, the Sunday newspaper supplement 
magazine, published a Carl Sagan article, “What TV Could Do 
For America.” He's upset that science is often portrayed 
negatively TV. He faults The X-Files for being “skewed heavily 
toward a reality of alien abductions, strange powers, and 
government complicity in covering up just about everything 
interesting.” He wishes the paranormal incidents in the show 
would be explained “in prosaic terms.” (An XF photo accom 
panies the article.) 

“Walter Scott’s Personality Parade,” 
issue of Parade, pic 
tures Anderson and 
husband Errol 
Clyde Klotz in the 
July 9 issue, along 
with a question 
about the birth of 
their child. 

People Weekly 
(June 19) has an 
article about Chris 
Carter. 

Robotman, a 
comic strip by Jim 
Meddick, featured 
XF for a couple of 


the Q&A page in every 
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Jim Meddick’s Robotman 


weeks beginning 
June 19. Agents Mulder and Scully (identified as such) 
question Robotman’s roommate, Mr. Montahue, about his 


bizarre friend. 

Satellite Entertain- 
ment Guide (June) pub 
lishes a nice color XF 
photo accompanying a 
related letter to the edi 
tor. 

Sci-Fi Universe 9 
(August) is a wonderful 
XF issue. Anderson 
and Duchovny are 
cover-featured; inside is 
a fifteen-page article. 
Six of those pages are 
devoted to an episode 
guide covering both sea- 
sons. Yeah, we know, 
everybody's doing that 
these days. (We figure 
one will be popping up 
in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens any time now.) But 
we enjoyed this one, for 
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two reasons. One, each episode includes com 
ments by various cast or production members 
recalling their impressions. Two, each episode is 
rated from one to four stars, and we got a kick out 
of comparing their ratings with our own in Spec- 
trum. Sometimes both are right in line (“Beyond the 
Sea” and “One Breath” get high marks); other 
times, the differences are dramatic (“The Host” at 
three and a half stars? No way!). Even if you have 
our episode guides, go pick up SFU. Our emphases 
(extensive credits, detailed plot synopses and 
analyses) are downplayed in theirs in favor of the 
aforementioned comments. In fact, the two guides 
work great as companion pieces; get ‘em both! 

Shivers, a British horror magazine produced by 
the TV Zone folks, has had several features on XF. 
Issue 13 (December 1994) contains a general 
article; #14 examines the Tooms character; and 
#16 has a Duchovny cover and interview. 

The British mag Sight and Sound reviews XF. 

Most of our readers are probably aware that 
since last issue, we've published Spectrum Special 
Edition 1, which reprints thirty-two pages of XF 
articles from WIP 6, 7, 12, and 13—all out of print. 
Then, we brought out Spectrum 4, a forty-eight 
page package in our WIP 16 format. The first 
thirty-five pages covers XF, including our exceedingly detailed 
review/episode guide of the second season. 

The British mag Starburst Special 24 (May) contains the 
first half of a Chris Carter interview. The conclusion appears 
the same month in Starburst 201. 

The British mag TV & Satellite Week (February 18) has an 
XF cover and half-page article. 

TV Guide (May 6) contains a one-page XF news section 
with articles on Secrets of the X-Files and the season finale. 
The July 8 issue includes a quarter page article (with photo) 
about the XF World Wide Web site. The July 15 issue contains 
an original five-page XF comic book story by Stefan Petrucha 
and Charles Adlard. 

A really cool XF cover appears on the new TV Zone (#67; 
June). Inside is an article about the special effects. 

The May 19 USA Today has an article on the season-finale 
cliffhangers on Fox, 
along with a brief dis 
cussion of XF and a 
photograph of 
Duchovny in the epi 
sode. 

The first of 
Visions features a Mor 
gan/Wong interview/ 
article in with 
their upcoming show 
Space. Another article 
talks about prime-time 
horror shows; XF ts in 
cluded. 

The June 19 issue 
of Who Weekly, an Aus 
trahan magazine that’s 
sort of a cross between 
People Weekly and En- 
tertainment Weekly, 
cover-features The X- 
Files. It reprints the EW 
265 cover; the article is 
a revised version of Dana Kennedy's piece from the same issue. 
The photos, however, are completely different, and there are 
a couple of sidebars featuring Duchovny and Anderson. A nice 
package! 

We know that The X-Phile, the newsletter of the X-Files 
Fan Club, is bi-monthly, but it seems like issues have been 
arriving about every four weeks recently. Actually, we think 
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British XF comics #1 & #2; Right: the postcard 


accompanying the second issue 


they got a bit behind but are getting back 
The fifth issue is forty-four 
pages long and includes an interview 
with Mark Snow, plus lots of other stuff. 

Finally, the British editions of the XF 
comic book continue to arrive with addi 
tional material not in the U.S. versions. 
As mentioned in WIP 17, the first 
contains six new pages of news and such, 


on schedule. 


issue 


plus a metal XF badge taped to the front 
cover. The second issue has a photo cover; the U.S. cover is 
reproduced on a special postcard included with each copy. Six 
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COLLECTIBLES FOR SALE! 


We specialize in hard-to-find items, back issue magazines, and 


items from around the world! We also have all licensed 
merchandise in one location: 
T-shirts, hats, mugs, posters, paperbacks, calendars, 
phone cards, and much more! 
For FREE exclusive XF merchandise and info catalog, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 


WORLDWIDE SHIPPING AVAILABLE! 


new pages of news follow the story. (And we discover that WIP 
is one of their sources of information; the issue reprints Tick 
panels from our “X-Files Extra” in #15! It’s a weird feeling to 
be supplying XF news to an official XF publication....) Issue 
3’s supplementary material (seven pages this time) includes a 
two-page feature on Gillian Anderson. 


Et Cetera 

Topps, the publisher of the XF 
comic book, is preparing to unleash 
a flood of related projects. The sea 
son one trading card set will 
released this fall—seventy-two photo 
cards, twenty-four painted cards, plus 
two sets of “chase” cards: six etched 
foil Miran Kim cards~ and 
fourchromium photo cards. There 
will also be seventy-two foil “parallel” 
versions of the regular series. What 
does all this mean? It means that 
collecting a full set will be almost 
impossible—and very expensive! 

Other upcoming Topps publica- 
tions: second printings of the first three issues of the comics 
(August), all-new digest-size comics by the regular team of 
Stefan Petrucha and Charles Adlard (September), and a glossy 
XF magazine (November). 

USA Today reported that XF’s third season will open with 
a two-parter. It also said that Deep Throat will make an 
appearance next season. 

What does Apollo 13 director Ron Howard watch on TV? 
According to the July 8 TV Guide, he enjoys, among other 
things, Homicide and The X-Files. 

The July 15 TV Guide reveals that Kevin Sorbo, star of 
Hercules: The Legendary Journeys, tested for the role of Mulder. 
(He also auditioned for the Superman role in Lois & Clark, 
coming in second to Dean Cain.) 

Kevin J. Anderson will be writing an XF novel that will 
appear in hardcover. The title and release date have not been 
announced; our guess is it won’t appear before 1996. 

Last issue, we noted that XF ended the 1994-5 season 
ranked #71, up from #102 the previous year, representing the 
most dramatic rise of any series over the same period. The 
numbers were reported in our local paper. Later, Entertain 
ment Weekly listed XF at #61 for the season, up from #106 last 
year. Still later, TV Guide listed the show at #65, up from #102. 
All claim to be based on Nielsen ratings. We don’t know which 
numbers are accurate. 


be 


XF promo card 


As mentioned in Douglas 
Baptie’s British XF report, some 
episodes have been released on 
videotape in England. We 
haven't heard any word about a 
U.S. version. 

Three XF actors (Don Davis, 
Jerry Wasserman, and Hrothgar 
Mathews) appeared in the TV 
movie She Stood Alone: The 
Taulhook Scandal on May 22. See 
this issue’s “The World Spins” 
for more information. 

The Saturday Night Live 
hosted by David Duchovny was 
repeated July 29, just eleven weeks after its original broadcast. 

The Viewers for Quality Television is back again, and XF 
received three nominations. Other nominees included Homi- 
cide, ER, Picket Fences, Frasier, Seinfeld, NYPD Blue, and Chicago 
Hope. 

The conservative Media Research Center—this is Brent 
Bozell’s group—listed XF as one of their least-favorite shows. 

Space, the new Fox science fiction series by Glen Morgan 
and James Wong, begins this fall at 7:00 P.M. (Eastern) 
Sundays, sandwiched in between NFL football and The 
It’s not a bad time slot, but none of the previous 
Space tells of a battle 
Preceding The 


Simpsons. 
shows there have been successful. 
between Earth and a powerful alien invasion. 
X-Files on Friday nights will be a drama, Strange Luck, starring 
D.B. Sweeney as a photojournalist suffering from “an amazing 
streak of luck, both good and bad,” whatever that means. 

Mark Snow provided the score for The Substitute Wife, an 
NBC TV movie televised on July 23. 

Melody Maker reported that Chris Carter is working on 
compiling an album of music that “reflects The X-Files aes 
thetic.” He is interested in getting PJ Harvey, Aphex Twin, 
Portishead, Tricky and Massive Attack to contribute to the 
project. David Was is co-ordinating the album. 

Finally, a recent poll conducted by Scripps Howard News 
Service and Ohio University shows that a frighteningly large 
number of adults believe that UFOs are real and that the federal 
government ts hiding the truth about them. Nineteen percent 
believe such a cover-up is “very likely,” thirty-one percent said 
“somewhat likely,” forty-three percent said “unlikely,” and 
seven percent were uncertain. (Margin of error was plus or 
minus four percent.) Sigh! 
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Having trouble finding magazines with X-Files material? We've got ‘em! 


Television Today! Entertainment Weekly! Rare TV Guides! Wonder! 
Starlog! The U.S. and British X-Files comics! And more! 
For FREE illustrated list, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to the address below! (Foreign customers send one IRC.) 
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With Meidetal lus 


199.3) 


our review of T1's 


scoond se nH, infojoen TP promo cards 


WH’ s own TT « 
checklist, part 1, Twin Peaks Props Photo 


vlendar, the 77 magazine 


Gallety (exclusive to this cepruat edition) 


$4.50 postpaid 


md more! 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #14 (lke 1 4) 

Michele Makech takes aclose look at TT's 
portrayal of the FIL Plus, Twin Peaks in 
Bintan, Joli Boyvben (Mayor Maltord) 
TP plot chant, Shenlyvo Fenn in 


interview 
spring Awakening, and loisol X-Files ews 
“One Breath” (Scully's return) reviewed 
Afon branec and Japan, and much more 


$5.00 prostypaundl 


SPECTRUM @4 (July 1995) Following up 
on Spectrum Speaal Edition 1, this wssiuc 


contiums a detailed second season A-Files 


episede guide with extensive commen 


tov! Plus clookat Duchoviy ss Jin Peaks 
role, an updated cheeklist of AP magazine 
whicles, and other surprises. Also. a long 
interview with artist Adam Hughes and 
checklist of his work! Guint 48- page issue 


packed full! $6.00 postpaid 


q rapped in Plastic 


BLUE VELVET & TWIN PEAKS 
Compared and Contrasted 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC @5 (./un 


Blue Velvet versus Twin Peaks! Vlas 


19073) 
henne (Log Lady) Coulson uiterview 
Tun Peaks m1 Germany, part Loftour David 
thanculls uterview, bot A Hoffmann sad 
Lynch, and moret Supply very low! 


$16.00 jrostyrud 


} Ukappe ed wi € Plastic 


Michael J. Anderson 
Interview! 


The Little Man From Another Place 
Reveais Secrets From Another World! 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #15 (!«l> 

WIP interviews Michael Jo Anderson 
(Litth Man Prom Another Place)! Uhas 
frternet 


1995) 


Twin Peaks cand the to workd 
wide surveys of TP? fanzines and newsiet 
sofhLvneh Auueck's 
ind Bovie’s Jacob “X-Files 


vthe Goblins wovel suid the 


teas, saad pewiew + Irae 
Dream Lover 
bxte” review 
NE/ Picket Fer 


XFin Bata! Selling quickly! $7.00 ppd 


ws scover, plus reports on 


SI eer Ww FF 


SPECTRUM SPECIAL EDITION 61 (./tin 


munyjor AF 
ws of WIT’ 


furst-season 


1995) Reprints all of the 
ticles from out-ol-primt isst 
Gillan Andersen interview 
episode guide, cand AJ UO can thyses (from 
WIP 12), Duchovny] Red Shoe Manes 

view (WIT 6), 
WI 7 and 13 A great companion to 
$2 pages. $5.00 postpaid 


and two AF reviews trom 


Spectrum V 


brost miterview 
and details on Frost's onguaal, unaued 
ornpt tor the finaleprmoede of 77" Vliss a 
checkhst of Bravo's TP mitros. 
iw 2 Quinn, Mediane Woman, and mote’ 


$5.00 postpaid 


TH 5 oe Hy 3285" Ty 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #9 (leh 1994) 
Specuil Mark Frost piste Hart 2 of our 


1 brost retrospective 


Sheryl Lee 


Vkapped in Plastic 


TWIN PEAKS 5TH ANNIVERSARY! 


SHERYL LEE ISSUE! 


INTERVIEWS*RETROSPECTIVE*REVIEWS 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #16 (April 10) 


Twin Peaks Sth Anniversary Specud 
1H - pangs 
Lee retrospective! Plus Ly ach/ 


guant issuct Two Sheri Lee 
diterview ss 
Prost/ TP Tunelinc 


Arsqgusns in TP. cand Feun’s Tak 


“Unseen Twin Peaks 
» Fromthe 


Crypt! *X-Files Extr” reviews the XF 


come, reports on Af at the Museum of 


TV Pestival, and covers lots of AF news! 
Cand stock photocovers! $6.50 postpaid 


For other back 
issues of 
Spectrum 
see page 14; we 
ran out of room 
here! 


Our Twin Peaks 
sale list (last seen 
in WIP 16) will 
return next issue 
if we can find the 
room! 


| 


! 


| 
\ 


Coming in September! 


Vhapped in Plastic #19 


The Rare David Lynch 


WIP reviews the more obscure work of Lynch: The Alphabet, The Grandmother, 
The Cowboy and the Frenchmen, the Japanese Georgia Coffee/Twin Peaks 
commercials, plus an assortment of other commercials directed by Lynch! 


And our regular features: 


¢ Letters column! « “The World Spins’"—more of the latest 7P-related news! 
* “X-Files Extra”—more X-Files news! » AND MUCH MORE! 32 pages! 


PLUS: POSSIBLY AMAJORINTERVIEW, BUT AS OF PRESS TIME WE 
HAVEN’T RECEIVED CONFIRMATION, SO WE CAN’T ANNOUNCEIT YET. 
(It’s not with Lynch, but trust us—you won't be disappointed!) 


Just $4.50 at your local comic shop or book store (Or $5.75 postpaid directly 


from the publisher) 


SN... al 


NEW FOREIGN ORDERING INFORMATION! 


HOW TO PAY 


Our bank has difficulty processing many types of foreign payments. We have 
listed below various forms of payment that are generally acceptable. The best 
method to use is the American Express International Money Order! 

1. AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER 

These originate from a bank in Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. but are available 
overseas. Below is a small reproduction of one from England; ones from other 
countries might look a little different. They need to be made out in U.S. funds. Orders 
paid by this method are processed immediately. 

2. OTHER MONEY ORDERS 

Non-American Express money orders usually work through our bank, but extra 
fees are often added, so if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 per 
money order . 

3. BANK CHECK 

This gets trickier. We need a bank check that meets the following conditions: 

(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky it must have the “MICR” line across the 
bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking numbers that 
includes the bank code, plus whatever else 

Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds of checks, 
but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them from many countries. 
At right is an example (greatly reduced) of what one might look like 

Depending on the type of bank check sent (that is, whether our bank recognizes 
it), your order could be delayed for weeks! It really is a Jot better for you to use an 
American Express International Money Order! 

if you pay by this method, you will need to add $5 to the order. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS® INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS , -" 0% Ll /t 


pe) Love Lloyds 5 ca aes ue 


y, yi United Stores Nalois 
rome An MALL. Producto oe —% = ¥Gfkf 


asrass? ines ok ag. ir ‘at a: wh D2. 


ae beers -_—-—-- AN ee fee . 
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American Express International Money Order 


4. U.S. CASH 

Some readers tell us that it’s easier (and much cheaper) to get U_S. dollars (cash) 
than money orders or bank checks. If you do this, send the order well-wrapped and by 
registered mail. We don't recommend sending cash because of the inherent risks, 
although so far we haven't had any problems. 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING COSTS 
Shipping makes the cost of overseas shipments rather expensive Everything is sent 
by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much cheaper) at the “printed 
matter/small packets” rate. For WIP and Spectrum back issue shipping to 
Europe, add $2 per copy; to everywhere else, add $2.50 per copy. 


WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS 

On a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars): Europe: $7.50 per copy; Everywhere else: 
$8.50 per copy If you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On overseas subscriptions only, we offer 
subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


CANADIAN ORDERS 
For back issue orders, use the U.S. postpaid prices, but pay with a Canadian Postal 


Money Order in U.S. funds! Wrapped in Plastic one-year (6-issue) subscriptions are 
$35 (U.S.). Again, pay with a money order from the Canadian post office to avoid 
delays. For other money orders, add $5. 


If you have further , write to us at 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 

1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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Drawn on U_S. bank 


Bank check from Germany “MICR” line 
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